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If it says Sexton outside 
you're getting the finest inside! 


For over 75 years the Sexton label has appeared only on foods of the very 
first quality—foods picked, prepared and packed with extreme care and skill. 
Discover—along with the country’s most popular eating places—what 
a wonderful difference quality food can make in your operation. 

Coast to coast delivery service. 
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JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO - LONG ISLAND CITY - BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS 





ATLANTA - DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 
Quallty Foods 
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Two ways GRAFLEX: helps you 
improve teaching effectiveness 


Never has it been so essential 
to maintain and increase the 
effectiveness of educational 
methods. To help meet this 
need, schools are turning 
with increasing frequency to 
proven audio-visual equip- 
ment. The School Master 
Filmstrip and 2x2 Slide Pro- 
jector, and the Classic Tape 
Recorder are two of several 
Graflex A-V tools designed 
to supplement classroom in- 
struction with teaching ma- 
terials that keep interest high 
and increase student reten- 
tion. 


| Chie TAPE RECORDER 


Only tape recorder designed specifically for School Audio-Visual Programs 





| Weighs only 25 lbs. Operating instructions per- storage compartment. Top quality microphone 
+ manently affixed inside lid for quick, convenient and dual hi-fidelity speakers. Durable, attractive, 
| reference. Built-in “Gibson Girl’? tape splicer. self-contained carrying case built for the wear and 
; Simple push-button operation. Three-wire safety tear of daily school use. $244.50 

|} power cord. U.L. and C.S.A. approved. Tape 


SCHOOL MASTER’ 
Filmstrip and Slide Projector 


Brilliant projected screen images make the School Master the 
perfect projector for today’s classrooms. Simple to operate—any 
pupil can project either filmstrips or 2” x 2” slides. Easy to 
clean. Exclusive built-in carrying handle—easy to carry. Exclu- 
sive accessory rewind take-up rewinds filmstrips into storage 
container automatically. 500 watt and 750 watt manual or 
remote control models, prices from $84.50. 





Prices are subject to change without notice. 


Model 750 with semi- 
automatic slide changer 


and exclusive rewind take- 
up (accessories). 





A 


| GRAFLEX] ~ENrRs 
; See your Graflex A-V dealer, or write Dept. CS-30, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. PRECISION 
A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. COMPANY 
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|The perfect mate for 
a fine School Uniform. 
Clean Crisp Uniform 
Blouses in the styles 
your Students will be 
proud to wear. 


In fine soft, lustrous 
Combed Yarn Cotton 
Broadcloth and Crisp, 
Non-Transparent, easy 
to launder DuPont 
Dacron and now Wash 
land Wear Miracle 
Blouses! 


VISIT US... BLOUSES ARE FULL LENGTH 
tte AND CAN BE USED WITH 
NCEA CONVENTION EITHER JUMPERS OR SKIRTS 


Chicago, Ill. 
April 19-22 “ 
Booths E14-16 3 


Gra 
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236 HIGH STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Blouses in Stock in White. 
Other Colors on Request. 
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Fivaluations of Audio-Visual Aids 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF 
CANADA 


680 Fifth Ave. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Pilgrimage 

Pilgrimage is a 30 minute black and 
white 16mm. sound film showing the 
pilgrims coming to St. Joseph’s Shrine, 
Montreal, Canada. Brother Placide Ver- 
mandere who knew Brother Andre for 
whom the shrine’s famous chapel is 
named, narrates the story. The inter- 
esting narration and the good photog- 
raphy are supplemented by the music 
from the great organ and the bells of 
the chapel. The film shows many pil- 
grims coming by plane, bus, and by foot 
to the shrine. Many are invalids who 
hope to be healed. The camera concen- 
trates upon the unsuspecting pilgrims to 
give an impressive picture of the Mass 
and the other activities carried on at 
the shrine. The film ends with this state- 
ment, “Life is a journey to where and 
for what, each person is seeking the 
answer. Many find it in religion.” 

This film is designed for adults and 
for college students. It costs $120. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


A new audio-visual training series of 
three color films presents the essentials 
of audio-visual training and guidance 
clearly, comprehensively, and interest- 
ingly. Covers the various phases of 
16mm. film work from film handling and 
projection to the objectives and respon- 
sibilities of the supervisor. Describes 
the methods, physical requirements, and 
the special techniques expected in a 
first rate audio-visual department. The 
film employs modern techniques of live 
photography, informative animation se- 
quences, natural sound effects, and ap- 
propriate scale model constructions. The 
series consists of the following three 
films: 


Facts About Film 
Facts About Film, 
$125. 


Presents information designed to pro- 


12% minutes, 
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By Ella Callista Clark, Ph.D. 


vide a thorough understanding of (1) 
what film is, physically, (2) what forms 
film may take, (3) what usages are made 
of films, (4) preventive care and main- 
tenance of film materials, (5) repair of 
films, and (6) sources and causes of 
film damage. 

Useful to anyone using 16mm. sound 
film — whether for educational or en- 
tertainment purposes — Some libraries 
have made the showing of Facts About 
Film a prerequisite to regular schedul- 
ing as preliminary training in film dam- 
age prevention. Animation sequences 
clearly and accurately explain the com- 
position of film. Learning that film is 
susceptible to damage, the user is on 
guard against careless and unprepared 
practices that create damage. 

Opening with a definition and uses of 
various kinds of film, from snapshots to 
“movies,” the 8mm., 16mm., and 35mm. 
motion picture films are presented with 
full information regarding optical and 
magnetic sound tracks. The film shows 
how damage is caused by a worn pro- 
jector, dirt in the projector mechanism, 
friction against picture area, improper 
threading, stopping projector while lamp 
is on, loss of film loop, and pulling the 
film end to tighten roll. 

Complete instruction on film splicing 
is given. The importance of scraping off 
all emulsion before cementing, and other 
essential details are fully covered. Sev- 
eral methods of curing “green” film — 
another cause of damage — are shown, 
and recommended procedures for safe 
storage and conditioning of film com- 
prehensively discussed. 

This second edition of Facts About 
Film, a completely new and more in- 
clusive production, will be highly valued 
for the role it plays in providing audio- 
visual training information. 


Facts About Projection 

Facts About Projection is a 16% min. 
film priced at $165. 

“Preparation in Advance Is the Key 
to Good Projection” is the theme of this 
alm. 

Following the introduction of various 
users of film and a discussion about 
popular 16mm. motion picture projec- 
tors, an animation sequence illustrates 


the two sections of the “typical” motion 
picture projector: the picture section 
and the sound section. This animation 
— informative, yet simple — makes it 
easier for any viewer to master the 
fundamentals of film projection. 

The film shows that constant main- 
tenance of projection equipment is 
necessary. Oiling, to save wear and tear 
on gears and moving parts; cleaning 
lenses properly; and removing all dirt 
particles from the film channel enhance 
the next film showing. 

Many important details, such as 
checking the film for proper mounting 
on reel, making sure of adequate spare 
lamps and needed parts, plus innumer- 
able hints and suggestions on skilled 
projection practices are effectively pre- 
sented. 

Placement of tripod and wall screens 
in rooms with varying lighting condi- 
tions, position of windows, and general 
size and shape are thoroughly covered. 

The information presented in this film 
should impart a sense of understanding 
and confidence to the projectionist; it 
should enable him to put a smooth 
“professional” screening in the class- 
room. 


The Audio-Visual Supervisor 

The Audio-Visual Supervisor is an 
18% minute film priced at $185. 

The relatively new and rapidly grow- 
ing professional field — Audio-Visual 
Education — is surveyed in this color 
film. Day by day objectives and respon- 
sibilities of the audio-visual department 
are presented in detail. 

The supervisor has many tasks. He 
must acquaint new teachers with all 
audio-visual materials available to them, 
and he must demonstrate the proper 
operation of projectors, recorders, and 
other equipment. He supervises student 
participation in his department, train- 
ing interested students in the operation, 
repair, and maintenance of projectors, 
films, and other materials. 

He is responsible for purchases of 
new audio-visual equipment. For this, 
knowledge of all new developments in 
the field is essential. As new filmstrips, 
tapes, and motion pictures become avail- 


(Continued on page 6) 





Evaluations of AV Aids 


(Continued from page 5) 


able, they are evaluated with the help 
of teacher committees for selection of 
those materials which will be most use- 
ful in the school’s program. 

The audio-visual supervisor is an im- 
portant member of the curriculum 
planning committee, presenting new 
tapes, filmstrips, and films for class 
use. He is also a part of the school 
administrative organization — a partici- 
pant in school budget planning. 

Finally, the audio-visual supervisor 
often has the responsibility of reporting 


to the school community on his depart- 
ment’s activity. He shows how and why 
students learn faster and more reten- 
tively when visual aids are used, and 
points out the general increase in library 
reading when courses of study employ 
correlated film. 


FILMSTRIP HOUSE 


347 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Filmstrip on Astronomy 

Four color filmstrips designed to pre- 
sent some simple facts concerning as- 
tronomy includes these titles: WHAT WE 





Fitted to the growing needs of children 


THE THORNDIKE-BARNHART 
DICTIONARY PROGRAM 


develops lifetime dictionary skills 


Beginning Dictionary 
Grade 4 


| 


BARNHART 


Advanced Junior Dictionary 
Grades 7-9 


BARNHAR 


THORNDIKE 


Junior Dictionary 
Grades 5-6 


YRNDIKE 


High School Dictionary 
Grades 9-12 


See them at the N.C.E.A. Convention 


Booths D 57—D 59 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 11. Atlanta 5 
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Dallas 2 


Edward J. Fletcher, Manager 


Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 


SEE IN THE SKY; Our Moon; Our 
SoLaR SYSTEM; THE EARTH IN Motion. 

With the great current interest in 
outer space there is strong curiosity 
concerning elementary astronomy. Op- 
timum classroom use of the filmstrips 
helps teachers to capitalize upon that 
curiosity since they present and explain 
sky maps and supply information about 
space travel, rockets, the stars, the 
moon, the sun, and other heavenly 
bodies. The filmstrips are priced at $6 
each or $20 for the set of four. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


229 West 43rd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


New Currents for Latin America 

New Currents for Latin America is 
in 56 black and white frames, for 35mm. 
projectors, with graphic current and his- 
torical photographs, cartoons, maps and 
charts. 

Accompanying the filmstrip is a dis- 
cussion manual that reproduces each 
frame and adds below it supplementary 
information for each frame. The man- 
ual also has a general introduction to 
the subject, discussion questions related 
to sections of the filmstrip, suggested 
activities, and suggested reading. 

The entire series is available for $15; 
individual filmstrips cost $2.50 each. 


BRANDON FILMS 
200 W. 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Three animated puppet films in 
16mm. sound which will be of interest 
especially to young children include the 
following: 


Carrot Nose 


Carrot Nose, 7 minutes, shows the 
animated puppet children making a 
snow man on Grandma’s farm. Thieves 
steal the carrot nose of the snowman 
during the night, and only the wise old 
owl knows who did it. Finally, the 
children discover that the rabbits and 
the deer have done it. The pleasing 
music and appropriate narration endow 
the puppets with a moving, satisfying 
quality which children enjoy. 


The Secret Way 


The Secret Way, 6 minutes, shows a 
mischievous little boy setting traps for 
birds at his grandmother’s. She warns 
him against doing it, but he persists. 
One day when he gets lost in the woods, 
he is caught in a bear trap. The birds 
prove that they are his friends and come 
to his rescue. He determines never to 
set traps for birds again. 

Each of the above films is available 
in black and white at $40 each and in 
color for $90 apiece. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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of acceptance by the 


Catholic Schools of America 


This, our 75th year, we have available 
the newest editions in both 
cursive and manuscript writing. 


Write for information and free catalog. 


@ 


arn 


PLAN TO VISIT THE PALMER BOOTH AT 
THESE CONVENTIONS: 


NCEA—Chicago 
ASCD—Washington, D. C.......... #35 


Elem. Principals (NEA)—St. Louis. .. #88 
Elem. Teachers (NEA)—Los Angeles 


a ) 


Please contact us if your 
pupils are having any 
handwriting difficulties. 
We work with one sub- 
ject only -- handwriting. 
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Introducing the new 


Here’s the greatest teaching typewriter you’ve 
ever seen... the new Royal Electric... ready 
just in time for your Spring buying plans. 

From the first, beginners make encouraging pro- 
gress and enjoy a feeling of satisfaction. Smooth 
electrical operation of the new Royal Electric 
simplifies motions so that students concentrate 


(For more information from advertisers, use the post card on page 85) 


at once on the basic problem—learning to type. 

But the new Royal Electric is much more than 
a beginner’s typewriter. It’s also the machine for 
your advanced classes, for the trend to electrics 
evident in offices everywhere. For example, it# 
the only electric that has both carbon and fabric 
ribbons as standard equipment, at no extra cost. 
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ie oar Westttolel 
better class 


<. of typing a 


Royal Electric 


These special qualities, plus famous unique Royal 
features such as the Twin-Pak® ribbon changer, 
Magic® Margin and low-angle keyboard make the 


* © © ® A PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORP 
new Royal Electric the best value in electrics ever CYA saith adidas 
@- with no increase in cost! MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 


Make a date today with your Royal Represen- 
tative to meet the new Royal Electric. 
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TELEVISION: The Most Powerful and 
Most Widely Used Audio-Visual Aid 


By Ella Callista Clark, Ph.D. 


Audio-Visual Editor for Catholic School Journal 


WH Today television consumes more hu- 
man time than any other activity during 
our waking hours. It inescapably exerts 
a tremendous influence upon our lives. 
Even the rare non-viewer shares this 





impact, since he invariably comes in 
contact with those who do teleview 
and are thereby influenced by what they 
see via this modern miracle of com- 
munication. TV is the most potent and 





New, Improved Handwriting Series! 


Atter practice on other poper: Write-one of the oumbers. Then write your own telephone number. 
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By Frank N. Freeman, Ph. D. 


Now, after three and a half years of prep- 
aration, Zaner-Bloser proudly announces 
a new series of Recorders, GUIDING 
GROWTH IN HANDWRITING. Based 
on the concept of handwriting as a com- 
munication art, this new series incorpo- 
rates many outstanding features: 

e@ Coordination of writing technique, 
forms of written expression, and content 
areas. 

e@ Correlation of writing with language 
arts, social studies, health, science and 
other subjects, based on the study of cur- 
ricula from coast to coast. 

@ Careful selection of vocabulary for each 
grade—words based on the Rinsland list 
e Starts with manuscript writing, and 
progresses naturally to cursive writing. 
@ Separate Recorders available for transi- 


tion from manuscript to cursive in either 
Grade Two or Grade Three. 

e Increased emphasis on helping left- 
handed pupils. 

e Each page includes content area, re- 
cording area, and development area with 
directions for treatment of the lesson, in- 
cluding the point of emphasis. 

e Two professional Reference Manuals 
included for the teacher, with helpful sug- 
gestions for teaching in each grade. 

e Separate pre-writing book for kinder- 
garten. 

Already thoroughly tested and proved 
in the classroom, GUIDING GROWTH 
IN HANDWRITING is truly a major 
advance in the teaching of better hand- 
writing. 


Please write for full details 


612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 


Dept. C 
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the most widely used visual aid the 
world has ever known. 

Furthermore, as pointed out in the 
Papal Encyclical of September, 1958, as 
well as in the urgent appeals of Pope 
John XXIII and others, it is obviously 
the duty of teachers, parents, and others 
concerned with education to shoulder 
appropriate responsibility in encourag- 
ing televiewers to evaluate TV fare and 
choose wisely the programs on which 
they willingly spend valuable leisure 
time. This is especially significant to 
those of us who are concerned about 
the optimum development of young 
people who, on the average, are spend- 
ing as much or more time before TV 
sets than they spend in school. This 
suggests two alternatives. Perhaps where 
there is excessive viewing we can achieve 
a decrease in time spent before TV sets 
and an accompanying channeling of this 
time into more profitable pursuits. We 
can also call attention to the most valu- 
able TV programs and try to guide 
viewers to be intelligently selective in 
what they see. 

Accordingly, in response to numerous 
requests, we are in this issue, adding to 
our previous TV reports, brief evalu- 
ations of some of the best TV fare 
available this season. Please let us know 
your reactions and also kindly please 
continue to send along suggestions for 
ways in which this column can be of 
greater service to you. 

A committee of representative per- 
sons who have carefully evaluated the 
currently available TV programs recom- 
mend the following partial list. (Times 
given are Central Standard time as in 
Milwaukee. For other parts of the 
country, please consult your local news- 


papers. ) 


For Children: 


CapTAIn KAncARoo, CBS, Mon—Fri., 
8:00 a.m. Capt. Kangaroo with delight- 
ful Mr. Greenjeans, and engaging pup- 
pets presents an entertaining and in- 
formative program which supplies many 
interesting facts about the world around 
us and also guides the child in kindness 
and courtesy. It also suggests many 
worthwhile creative activities for chil- 
dren to do during the day. 

Dinc Donec ScuHoot, CBS, Mon.-Fri., 
4:00 p.m. Miss Francis, an excellent 
nursery school teacher, presents to 
young children many interesting crea- 
tive activities which they can carry on 
by themselves using materials many of 
which are readily available in the home. 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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BIOLOGY For Catholic High Schools 
by Mother Mary Celeste, O.P. 
This basic text, with its contents arranged in a simple and 
logical order, has been reviewed for its scientific accuracy, 
its pertinence to biology, its coverage of the latest ad- 
vances, and its adherence to Catholic beliefs. The needs of 


college preparatory as well as terminal students are 
fulfilled. 


HOLY GHOST FRENCH SERIES 
by Mother Raymond de Jesus, F.S.E. 
Here are four paper-bound books — BONJOUR, VENEZ 
VOIR, JE SAIS LIRE, and JE LIS AVEC JOIE — that 
employ the aural-oral or “direct” method in teaching ele- 
mentary school French. The subject content is related to 
everyday experiences of the young child while appropriate 
references are made to the Mass, First Communion, the 
Holy Family, the saints, and other religious themes. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
For further information 


Boston Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Chicago please write to the office 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco that serves your state. 


many een ig Ginding Truth in 
Nth CENTURY TYPEWRITING ||| Arréthemetic: —watiam a. srownt 


7th Edition Sister Mary Gerardus, S.S.N.D. 
Rev. David C. Fullmer 


Sister M. Francis Jerome, S.S.N.D. 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 
“20th Century” has become synonymous with 


the best results in typing classes. Teachers For Grades 1-2, a solid, meaningful 
have learned to expect the improvements, in- number program in beginning arithmetic 
novations, and simplifications in each new for Catholic youngsters. Appealing to the 
edition to build higher speeds with control in cye, with macmanered pages green tn tee 
color, these work-texts proide interesting 
and meaningful number experiences. 
Complete Teachers’ Editions. 


less time. Through seven editions, covering 
a period of thirty years, they have not been 
disappointed. 

Visit the Ginn and Company Booths — 
The seventh edition is presented, without on ene ee the National Catholic 
reservation, as a book that will build typin ee a 

one see , yping cago, April 19-22, 1960. 

skill in an easy, interesting, and constantly 

challenging manner in your classroom. 





Ginn and Company 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. Home Office: Boston 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 
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Underwood Documentor—The beautifully styled electric type 
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Underwood ‘Distinctive’ Carbon Paper 
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ght and finish does most job 


MACAU a Lan] a ths permit easy “click in’ operation 


underwood corporation uU 


the most complete line of business machines in the world 


1 Park Avenue, New 
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Evaluations of TV 
(Concluded from page 10) 


They learn how to care for plants and 
pets and how and why to develop habits 
of cleanliness, safety, courtesy, and 
helpfulness. The fascinating world of 
books opens to them and gives some 
valuable background for successful read- 
ing later. Musicians and other inter- 
esting adults provide “door openers” to 
many children’s interests. 

Lassie, CBS, Sunday, 6:00 p.m. The 
dog, Lassie, and the young farm boy 
romp through some interesting (though 


sometimes overdrawn) events in which 
high standards of conduct prevail, and 
family relationships are happy and 
satisfying. The attractive and natural 
farm setting and the tenderness charac- 
teristic of the program make it worth- 
while viewing for the whole family. 
LEAVE It To BEAvER, ABC, Saturday, 
7:30 p.m. Beaver is a little boy who 
lives in a well-run suburban home in 
which he, his parents and his older 
brother engage in many interesting ven- 
tures in desirable family living. In his 
efforts to meet certain trying situations 
which crop up in any boy’s daily life, 





Wu 
UNIFORMS. 


Really Are Better 


HIGH SCHOOL and GRADE 
SCHOOL JUMPERS, 
JACKETS, SKIRTS. 

WOOLENS AND 
SYNTHETICS 


Every Snowhite jumper, every jacket, every skirt, 
every blouse has its start in the minds and on the 
drafting tables of the men and women members 
of Our own designing staff. The styles are modelled, 
fabrics tested, workmanship and costs critically 


considered. 


Then it is checked against these questions: Will 
students be glad to wear it? Will it meet the 
school’s standards of good taste? Will it be a good 
investment for the parents? 


When the answer is “yes,” 


we have reached our 


goal which is readiness to serve you well with 


SNOWHITE BLOUSES 
LONG, %, or SHORT 
SLEEVES 
COTTONS AND 
SYNTHETICS 
WHITE AND COLORS 
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quality apparel. 


Before you place your next order, consider 
SNOWHITE! Your request for information 
will not obligate you! 


Beaver attempts to solve his problems 
in ways which make the story quite 
fascinating. Through family together- 
ness, all concerned learn many impor- 
tant things about setting up and apply- 
ing worthy family standards of conduct 
especially in the area of valuing each 
other more truly and constructively. 
Excellent for family viewing. 


For More Mature Televiewers: 

CONTINENTAL CLassroom, NBC, 
Mon.-Fri. 6:00 a.m. (previously de- 
scribed in this column) PHYSICS, 
credit course, especially for high school 
and adults 6:30 a.m. CHEmistRY, (See 
above.) 

Topay, NBC, Mon.Fri., 7:00-9:00 
a.m. This high-level TV show supplies 
news coverage, skillfully conducted in- 
terviews of outstanding guests who are 
important on the current scene, worth- 
while vignettes of information, and 
brief reports on new books and new 
plays. It is woven together most effec- 
tively and supplies some timely insights 
into current happenings and cultural 
areas. 

CBS Reports is an excellent monthly 
informative TV presentation. So far it 
has given us the outstanding programs: 
Biography of a Missile, The Population 
Explosion, and Iran, Brittle Ally. Watch 
papers for dates of future monthly 
programs. 

Wor.p Wide 60 in prime time Satur- 
day evening (8:30 CST) is NBC’s 
recently inaugurated thought-provoking, 
mature informational program. 

LEONARD BERNSTEIN’s occasional CBS 
programs combining music and com- 
mentary provide an excellent back- 
ground of appreciation of good music. 

Look up AND Live, CBS, Sunday, 
9:30 am. Often includes very well 
planned presentations supplied by the 
National Council of Catholic Men, and 
other groups attempting to inform and 
inspire. 

OTHER SUNDAY Tv SHOWS some of 
which will be reviewed at a later date 
include: 

CHRISTOPHERS — Father Keller’s en- 
tertaining and inspiring program 

CAMERA THREE, CBS, 10:00 a.m. 

Face THE NATION (interview), CBS, 
10:30 a.m. 

Jouns Hopkins Fire, ABC, 12:00 

Conquest (Science), CBS, 4:00 p.m. 

SMALL Wortp (Ed Murrow), CBS, 
5:00 

Meet THE Press (Interview), NBC, 
5:00 

TWENTIETH CENTURY, CBS, 5:30 

Arr Power, NBC, 5:30 

LorETTA YounGc, NBC, 9:00 
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a lesson in less than a minute with... 


workbooks and machines by 


7 al 1ttoO 


The helping hand for haif a century 


DITTO has more than 60 Workbooks covering many sub- 
jects, practically every class—and containing pre-printed 
masters of daily lessons. To use, you simply tear the per- 
forated lesson-master out of the Workbook and snap it 
into your DITTO Direct Process (spirit) Duplicator. Jn 
less than a minute’s time, you’ve another easy-to-read lesson 
ready to pass out to your class. It’s that simple—and look 
what it does for learning: all DITTO Workbooks are 
edited by nationally recognized educators to make learning 
more complete, more interesting. Give DITTO Workbooks 
—and DITTO Duplicators—a try in your school. Get 
easier teaching, easier learning! Mail the coupon today ! 
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DITTO, INC. —.3326PRATT AVENUE, CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please: 
(0 Send samples and catalog of DITTO WORKBOOKS 


(0 Send additional information on DITTO BRAND 
SCHOOL DUPLICATORS 


(1 Arrange a DEMONSTRATION in my school 
Name, title. 
School 
Address. 
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New Zest 


in Your 


inn 


Music Classes 

with Warp’s 

Review- 
Workbooks 


Imagine the thrill of having every pupil in every one 
of your Music classes so excited he can hardly wait for 
classtime! Teachers write us that is what happens when 
they use WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in Music 
teaching. 

There are four of these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS — 

MUSIC BY ROTE AND BY NOTE 
MUSIC FROM MELODY TO HARMONY 
MARCHING DOWN MUSIC LANE 
OUR HERITAGE IN MUSIC 
And they add some special values to your Music teach- 
ing. They add zest. ‘Fhey add retentiveness. They add 
‘ high interest, and the interest lasts. 
Order as many as‘ you like on ten-day trial; no cost 
Satisfied customers... or obligation until you are completely satisfied. So 
hurry! Low prices still prevail . . . only 50 cents a book 
in quantities of 100 or more. Write now to... 


and they USC... WRITE FOR 


FREE 
CATALOGUE 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE ANNI FTIR ery, 


4 


1959 Copyright Completely. 


Herman and Nina Schneider e 


aaraey ALIN a DI 7%, femsed \s 
WWixe\ keg DAILY MISSAL 


@ Full-Colored Ilustrations 


LEARNING TO USE ARITHMETIC 
CLOTH IMIT. DELUXE 
Gunderson, Hollister, Randall, EATHER LEATHER 


Urbancek, Wren, Wrightstone £ ee - e $3.79 $7.00 $8.50 
SUNDAY MISSAL 


\ PAPER | CLOTH | LEATHER 
ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE re GOLD EDGE 
Second Edition $1.39 $9.19 $4.50 

Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, 


Bishop, Westendort, Hoffman, Kelly SAINT JOSEPH CHILDREN’S MISSAL 


ere © 100 Colored Illustrati 
or ustrations. p 
© Gospel Story for Sundays. —— 
® Ordinary Explained. Leatherette $1.25 
© Simple Mass Prayers. Celluloid $2.50 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY | BiGEusxGieeNielial-tlel cee aie 
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MORE FOR YOUR MONEY! 


Here’s how the quality APSCO DEXTER 
saves you Big Money! 


& The Dexter INITIAL COST 


a Others 


Some other sharpeners sell for less 
than the Apsco Dexter, BUT... 


CB the dexter a ; 
Qo: SVT ; tr B) DEXTER 


SUPER-10 


Tie 


the Dexter lasts much longer, SO... 


EB The dese 
a} Others eS 4 oe 


the Apsco Dexter provides unequalled 
economy ...in every respect. 


Apsco pencil 

sharpeners are endorsed 
by school custodians because 
their heavy-duty design and high- 
est-quality manufacture insure 
reduced servicing and repairs, 
and give schools the best 
in long range value. 


eB 


APSCO offers the DEXTER SUPER 10—the 
pencil sharpener with built-in endurance. The APSCO 


FEATURES Onna 
* The Apsco DEXTER has proven lasting quality— 


DEXTER models are still in service after nearly 40 
years of continuous operation. 


* The Apsco DEXTER is provided with an adjustable 
point stop which eliminates pencil waste. 


* The Apsco DEXTER is the only all-steel, double bear- 
ing pencil sharpener on the U.S. market. 


%* The Apsco DEXTER features economical replacement 

cutterhead assemblies, installed with no special tal- 

ents needed. Two other “all steel” models, like the 
* The Apsco DEXTER is also designed for kindergarten Apsco DEXTER, are also approved and 


use, and will sharpen to blunt points for safety by accepted by school systems throughout 
adjusting the point stop to “medium.” the country. 


The APSCO ATLAS 


- c ! 
This popular family of budget-priced Apsco sharp- mu Sd Aeshna 
eners has won approval and acceptance in the 
nation’s schools. APSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. Box 840, Beverly Hills, California (17-3) 


ai ») \\ihyp 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

& The Apsco PREMIER The a GIANT The Apsco CHICAGO- 
Finest low-cost port- Universally accepted Economy model. Sharp- 
able sharpener with general-purpose model. ens only standard size CITY 
heavy-duty cutterhead. wood-cased pencils. 
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Charlie 
the Destroyer 


LEVOLOR & 


BOTTOM RAILS 
CAN TAKE IT! 


Yes, you can depend on the husky .025 metal and the 
triple “U” forming. LEVOLOR bottom rails are truly 
HEAVY DUTY—made to take use and abuse. 

Information that insures the best installation pos- 
sible is a service all LEVOLOR representatives will give 


oo 
WU: 


you. They will submit a prospectus covering every 
detail of your Venetian Blind installation—help with 
the specifications and make a final inspection after 
the blinds are installed. It is a service that guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian Blinds. 


ae  venenan BLINDS 


AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTIONAL SKYLIGHT ¢4 
Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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Wi “What are we going to do to meet 
the needs of our especially gifted stu- 
dents?” This question in the mind of 
Father Urban J. Stang, principal of Cin- 
cinnati’s Elder High School, prompted 
the introduction of the Advanced 
Standing Course into Elder’s curriculum. 
Father Stang pointed out that we have 
consistently made provision in our 
courses for the below average student 
to receive an education adapted to his 
needs. The problem has been with the 
exceptionally gifted students who are 
not sufficiently challenged by their high 
school courses. With the assistance of 
Father Paul Gruber, vice-principal, and 
Father Ralph Bange of the mathematics 
department, a program was worked out 
which embodies many of the ideals for 
challenging an outstanding student. 


A Course for a Selected Group 


The advanced course at Elder is the 
result of nearly five years of study and 
planning. For years educators have al- 
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This Cincinnati high school offers an 


Advanced-Standing Course 


By Rev. Lawrence R. Strittmatter, M.A. 


Elder High School, Cincinnati 5, Ohio 


most universally recognized the need for 
courses of this type. What will such a 
course include? How far can we push 
the students? To whom will the course 
be open? These are but a few of the 
problems that faced the planners. Father 
Gruber pointed out that “it became 
apparent from the very first that for 
such a course to work, it would have 
to be limited to a very select group. 
We set the absolute minimum I.Q. at 
115 (average intelligence is roughly 
100), with a background of hard work 
and achievement in school to match 
their ability.” The authorities of the 
school decided that the course would 
have to be voluntary, but they were 
startled to find that by far the ma- 
jority of those students who were in- 
vited to enter the course accepted, 42 
out of 47 asked in the sophomore year 
alone. 


The Students Like It 
Jim Borcherding expressed his reason 


for accepting the invitation in this way, 
“T would like to study engineering. I 
realized that the course would require 
hard work, but I think the advanced 
courses in mathematics will make it 
worthwhile.” Bill Bruening said that he 
was undecided as yet what he would 
like to take in college but “I am 
definitely going to college and I feel 
that my chances of getting into the 
college of my choice will be much 
greater if I have been through a course 
like the advanced standing course.” 

All the participants in advanced 
standing are agreed that the course 
is a real challenge, as a brief look 
at their studies will indicate. It means 
a minimum of three to four hours 
homework each night. Required reading 
and term papers have become familiar 
terms to these students. They confront 
them in all of their courses. A list of 
books has been drawn up for each sub- 
ject and the students are assured of a 
thorough acquaintance with the great 
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Four years of Latin are required in the advanced course. Even with 
the heavy class load, however, students find time for projects that 
will enrich their cultural knowledge such as these models. 


works of literature before they are 
through, They have been seen plowing 
through books on mythology for their 
Latin and English courses, the Jliad 
and the Odyssey for history class, and 
a host of other literary classics. 


English, Latin, Math Featured 

Each student carries six subjects 
every year in the advanced course, as 
compared with the usual five. Four 
years of Latin are required. They com- 
plete the normal high school Latin 
course part way through the first semes- 
ter of their fourth year. The rest of 
their fourth year is devoted to the 
reading of Latin authors normally taken 
in college. The English classes naturally 
lay great stress on literature and crea- 
tive writing. The purpose of the English 
course is to enable the students to be 
able to read and judge critically and 
express themselves with clearness and 
precision. The more than 100 books 
that make up the reading list would 
cause the average student to shudder in 
horror. This reading list is really at 
the heart of the entire advanced Eng- 
lish program. Compiled by Fathers Rob- 
ert Putnick and Albert Bischoff, it 
covers much of the world’s greatest 
literature. As Father Bischoff put it, 
“Such a list is essential for developing 
the mature and well-rounded education 
that the students in an advanced course 
must have.” 

The mathematics courses particularly 
caught the eye of many students. Under 
the direction of Father Ralph Bange, an 
aspiring Ph.D. in mathematics, it starts 
the freshman at a brisk pace in algebra 
and if he doesn’t get lost along the 
way, he finds that by his senior year 
he is wending his way through the won- 
ders of analytic geometry and differ- 
ential and integral calculus. 
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The success of the mathematics 
courses in particular and the marvelous 
showing of these students in competi- 
tive examinations at Xavier University 
and the University of Cincinnati, 
prompted Father Stang and Father Gru- 
ber to extent the advanced course to 
all fields. 


College Credit Possible 

One of the great advantages of such 
a program is the fact that many col- 
leges and universities are willing to give 
college credit for fourth year high 
school work done in these advanced 
courses. Nearly two hundred of the 
finest universities in the United States 
and Canada participate in this program. 
This means that, if a student passes 
the advanced placement examination in 
his chosen field, he may be able to skip 
a semester or even a whole year of 
that course in college and thus devote 
himself to more intensive study of that 
field. Even for those who do not wish 
to take the advanced standing exami- 


nations, it means a deeper and broader 
knowledge of high school subjects than 
has ever been possible before. 

What subjects do you like best? This 
was greeted with a variety of answers 
by the students. Dave Hessdoerfer said 
that he was particularly interested in 
and impressed by the mathematics 
course. Dave Krabacher said, “My Eng- 
lish course this year has given me a 
much broader outlook on life. It has 
taught me for the first time really to 
analyze and criticize what I read, in- 
stead of just accepting everything I 
see in print. I think that most of the 
fellows in my junior class like English 
best because we have at least been 
shown how to distinguish a good book 
from a poorly written one.” 

What about my son’s social life? 
That was a question asked by many a 
parent whose son was about to enter 
the advanced course. Was he going to 
become a mere bookworm and a social 
outcast? The students have answered 
this themselves. Fourteen out of 70 
advanced students in the sophomore 
and junior classes have found time to 
keep up with their studies and still 
participate in school athletics. As Gerry 
Marx expressed it, “Sure it’s hard to 
do both, but you have to recognize 
that fact and work harder.” Bob Fosnot 
noted much the same thing, that “ex- 
tracurricular activities are much harder 
when you're in the advanced course, but 
they’re by no means impossible.” 

“The boys have shown a real desire 
to live up to the ideals of the course,” 
Father Stang observed. “It is too early 
to say whether we have succeeded or 
not in our efforts to provide the best 
possible course for our talented stu- 
dents, but we feel that we are on the 
right track.” 


Rev. Francis Sahlfeld stresses the importance of the sciences in the 
advanced course. A recently completed $1 million addition contains 
ultra-modern lab facilities. The school accommodates 1300 boys. 
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With special CCD training — 


Teenagers Can Become Lay Apostles 


By Sister M. Sophia, O.P. 


Eucharistic Missionaries, 3453 Magazine St., New Orleans 15, La. 


HB No doubt you’ve heard that con- 
siderably more than half of all the 
Catholic boys and girls of elementary 
school age are in public schools. From 
these statistics, we cannot jump to the 
conclusion that many parents are neg- 
lecting their duty to send their chil- 
dren to Catholic schools — there aren’t 
enough schools, to say nothing of a 
sufficient number of Sisters and Broth- 
ers to teach them. Yet, these Catholic 
children attending public schools are 
baptized Catholics; they were created 
by God to know, love, and serve Him; 
they are made for everlasting happiness 
in heaven. Do they know the way? Can 
they find it? Not as easily, perhaps, as 
those children who are spending five to 
six hours a day in a Catholic school, 
where religion usually takes the first 
and freshest period of the day, where 
all subjects are related to God and God- 
like living. The public school children, 
as a general rule, have a half-hour reli- 
gion class twice a week, either on re- 
leased time, or after school; or a class 
on Saturday or Sunday morning. 

Obviously, the instruction in religion 
of the Catholic public school pupils of 
many parishes is too big a job for one 
or two or three priests. The teaching 
Brothers and Sisters are called upon to 
help, and they do help, and do it well 
and willingly. In many parishes the task 
is shared with the lay people, those 
valiant members of the parish Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine whose 
efforts make it possible for the priest 
to multiply himself dozens of times. Of 
the 18,000 parishes in the United States, 
there are some 11,000 which do not 
have parochial schools at all. In these 
instances the heavy teaching load falls 
directly upon the parish priest or priests 
and the lay adults who volunteer their 
services. 


Where Are the Teachers? 


In many instances this is not enough. 
Oh, possibly the classes are going along 
with a rather meager teaching person- 
nel. After all a little is better than none, 
and there is always the grace of God 
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to make up for whatever man’s willing 
and well-intentioned efforts may not be 
able to accomplish. Still, the pastor 
must try to do the best he can for his 
flock. Where then, will we get the addi- 
tional teachers we need? How will large 
classes be divided so that children 
can get more individual care? Graded 
classes certainly are needed in religion 
as well as in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. We have a solution —a tried and 
tested one — one that really works. We 
use our Catholic high school students! 
Yes — teen-agers. 

In the Archdiocese of New Orleans, 
Msgr. Gerard L. Frey is the director 
of the Archdiocesan Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Rev. Ignatius M. 
Roppolo is his assistant. Working with 
these two priests are two Missionary 
Servants of the Most Holy Eucharist 
(Dominican Eucharistic Missionaries), 
whose community was founded to teach 
religion to public school children. They 
are “naturals” for this work, as are 
their Sisters doing the same work in 
the Diocese of Lafayette, Louisiana, and 
Tucson, Arizona. As one of these Sis- 
ters, my work is primarily helping to 
establish the executive boards of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in 
the parishes; my companion, Sister 
Mary Jane, O.P., takes care of the 
teaching aspect, and, throughout the 
school year, conducts courses for volun- 
teer CCD teachers. Many adults take 
advantage of this opportunity, but a 
large number of aspiring teachers are 
high school students. Each school se- 
mester, classes are held after school for 
an hour and a half, once a week for ten 
weeks. Each high school sending stu- 
dent-teachers is asked to select about 
ten of its most promising students from 
among the 50 or 60 who want to volun- 
teer. During the first school semester 
juniors and seniors are preferred —in 
the second semester’s classes sopho- 
mores are accepted as well. 

These are not “fresh air” or “crip” 
classes by any means. The students are 
told about them, only volunteers may 
attend them, and then only the best of 


the volunteers are sent, because Sister 
Jane as well as their respective CCD 
moderators want to be sure that the 
students will persevere throughout the 
ten weeks’ course and produce a work- 
able lesson plan which constitutes their 
right to a certificate vouching for the 
fact that they are eligible to teach. 


Student-Teachers Have Problems 
How do school students manage to 
teach released-time classes? This past 
year, principals of most of our local 
Catholic high schools made arrange- 
ments to include CCD teaching as one 
of the subjects of the last period, the 
activities period. Thus on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays students are released at two 
o’clock in order to be ready to teach 
elementary school children who are re- 
leased from their public schools at 2:30. 
Naturally, the student teachers, if not 
placed in their own parish, are sent to 
the nearest parish that does need them. 
For those student-teachers who can’t 
get away from school on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, opportunity to teach is pro- 
vided through classes at the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital. Because these hos- 
pitalized children range from kinder- 
garten to high school, many student 
teachers are used here—some with 
only one patient-pupil, some with two 
or three. Contrasted to this however, 
were two classes where student teachers 
were given 50 and 60 pupils to teach — 
and they did a very creditable job of 
it, too, until more of their fellow-stu- 
dents could be prepared as teachers. 


Training the Teachers 

Several years ago in the Archdiocese 
of New Orleans, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frey 
organized the teaching Sisters and 
Brothers committee in the metropolitan 
area. The establishment of the Junior 
CCD in Catholic high schools was 
adopted as one of the Confraternity 
works to be sponsored by this group. 
Each school was asked to appoint a 
moderator, and the moderator was 
asked to attend the student-teachers’ 


1This article was written in June, 1958. 




















































































































































































































































































































Sister M. Jane, O.P., teaches CCD volunteers. 


methods class so that he or she could 
supervise the student-teachers’ lesson 
plans, encourage these young people, 
possibly supervise some of their classes, 
etc. They are taught the Confraternity 
School Year Religion Course. There are 
three manuals covering the eight ele- 
mentary grades. 

Sister Jane presents the course of 
study from a psychological approach 
rather than a logical one. With unflag- 
ging zeal and enthusiasm she begins the 
course of instruction with a talk on the 
Mystical Body and the student-teacher’s 
place in it. Then, step by step, the five 
sections of the lesson plan are taught: 
Orientation (including pre-test, correla- 
tive doctrine, apperceptive basis), Pres- 
entation, Assimilation, Organization, 
and Recitation. How to tell a story, 
how to use a picture, how to ask a 
question, and other techniques; how 
to present the new doctrine linked up 
with the old doctrine already known, 
how to ascertain how much the student 
has assimilated of that which has been 
taught, how the doctrine is proved — 
every step in preparing a lesson plan 
is carefully taught. 

The preparation of these lesson plans 
for every class the student-teacher will 
henceforth teach is a challenge to his 
generosity and perseverance. A lesson 
plan should be written out. This is 
especially important for these boys and 
girls who lack experience in teaching. 
It takes from 45 minutes to a couple 
of hours to prepare a good lesson plan. 
To teach it means getting permission 
from the student’s school to leave as 
close to two o’clock as possible, since 
released time classes begin at 2:30 p.m. 
Or, student-teachers may prove their 
heroism by going with the Christian 
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Brothers or the Eucharistic Missionary 
Sisters to Barataria on Sunday morn- 
ing. It is necessary that the latter leave 
their mother house, a few blocks from 
the Louisiana Ave. ferry, in time to 
make the 7:30 trip across the Missis- 
sippi River. In the station wagon driven 
by the Sisters are several of the stu- 
dent-teachers. One of the boys admits 
that getting up at 5:30 on a Sunday 
morning, especially if you have had a 
date on Saturday night, is not an easy 
matter, but it has to be done if the 
children in Barataria and its missions, 
Lafitte and Crown Point, are going to 
be taught. A few years ago, prior to 
the time of evening Masses, these 
teen-agers had to get up early enough 
to hear Holy Mass before leaving for 
their missions. Where the student-teach- 
ers do assist at Holy Mass on their 
missions they invariably receive Holy 
Communion so that they may give good 
example to the parishioners and en- 
courage them to receive our Lord more 
often, too. 


Student-Teachers’ Experiences 

We asked some of the boys and girls 
who are already teaching to come to 
the mother house to talk about their 
CCD work in preparation for this arti- 
cle. We had competition from some 
sports event, but nine came. Their con- 
versation showed how earnestly they 
accept the responsibility of teaching. 
These are urban students accustomed 
to attending school in comfortable, 
modern buildings. The conditions under 
which they are asked to teach are 
sometimes quite the opposite. One of 
the boys teaches in the building that 
used to be the chapel, before the new 
one was erected. Before it was a chapel 








it had been a garage! There is no heat 
in it, as you may have guessed. We 
had had unusually cold weather — we 
even made the headlines with snow. One 
Sunday our student-teacher was absent 
and a Brother took his class. One of 
the pupils told him the next Sunday, 
“That Brother sure was nervous — he 
was shaking all the time he was in 
class!” 

Someone remarked about the pupils 
not studying: “The main thing at 
Lafitte that makes it hard to teach — 
many of the kids can’t read or write. 
That’s what hurts. You can’t assign 
them anything to read or write at home 
either, because so many of the parents 
can’t read.” 

Another experience: “I have quite a 
bit of trouble with the parents. They 
don’t even send their children to Mass 
on Sundays, and they don’t send them 
to confession! I have had a hard time 
convincing them they should go to 
holy Communion. And when they do 
go, they want to go to confession every 
time. I try to tell them they don’t have 
to go to confession every time they go 
to Communion, unless they have com- 
mitted a mortal sin, and they don’t be- 
lieve me. They tell me their mothers 
say they have to do this.” 

“Do you find teaching a help to you 
in your own religion classes in high 
school?” 

“Not directly, because we’re studying 
apologetics, Church history, and stuff 
like that.” 

“T really do appreciate my religion 
classes more than I ever did. I didn’t 
realize there was so much went into 
it on the teacher’s part. I can see some 
of the things Sister tries to do for us 
is just what we learn in these teacher- 
training classes — projects for motiva- 
tion; something to demonstrate a lesson, 
like the one on the Blessed Trinity. . . .” 

“Did I get a break! I didn’t hear 
Sister say we were going to have an 
exam. And on the Beatitudes at that! 
I hadn’t studied for it, of course, but 
I had just taught the Beatitudes to my 
pupils— was I ever grateful about 
that!” 

Janet teaches in a city parish — “in 
Sister Angele Marie’s basement.” 
“Where in the world is that?” I asked. 
“Oh, in the house where Sister Angele 
Marie’s family lives— where Sister 
used to live before she entered the 
convent. We have two classes going on 
at the same time, and the only thing 
separating our classes is the _black- 
board!” 

Recently Sister Angele Marie, O.- 
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Carm., gave her seniors a question- 
naire to fill out. She wanted to learn 
how many knew what they wanted to 
do after graduation and especially how 
many were interested in teaching. Be- 
cause many of these seniors are teach- 
ing in the released-time program, most 
of the girls indicated they were inter- 
ested in becoming teachers. Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, superintendent 
of the archdiocesan parochial schools, 
and one of the school supervisors hap- 
pened to visit the class with him at 
that time. They were amazed that these 
girls knew exactly what they wanted 
to do. Two or three Communities have 
gained vocations, too, as a result of the 
Junior CCD program. 


They Use CCD Methods of 
Teaching 

We were talking about the new 
method of teaching they are using in 
their classes. “Do you find when teach- 
ing the doctrine, weaving it into the 
story, that the children listen well, or 
are they eager to break in and speak, 
saying what they know about it?” 

“They listen, Sister. You give them 
the doctrine, see. Sister Jane said if 
they ask questions, this is participating 
in the lesson. We’re not to spend too 
much time answering questions.” 

Most teachers complain about the 
difficult language used in the Baltimore 
catechism. Here was a refreshing new 
slant: “I didn’t like the old way of 
learning —the way I learned — ques- 
tions and answers.” Dolly disagreed! “I 
think the older you get the more the 
questions and answers come back to 
you —the more you understand them.” 
And Bryan, freckled-face and _ red- 
haired, always laughing, for once was 
solemn and serious: “You know, those 
questions in the Baltimore are pretty 
accurate, too. Now that we understand 
them, we realize they were pretty well 
written.” 

Of the six phases of Confraternity 
usually set up in parishes, it was thought 
best to introduce only three in the 
high schools: Teachers, Helpers, and 
Discussion-Action Club committees. 
Since these Catholic high school stu- 
dents learn doctrine in their regular 
religion classes, we didn’t expect them 
to be interested in more doctrine — 
even though it was presented in this 
novel manner—the discussion-action 
clubs. However, some of the students 
at Ursuline Academy used a text on 
the Six Precepts of the Church. When 
questioned by one of the nuns on 
their choice of subject, they answered 
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that they were learning a lot from the 
“cases” cited in the text. 

We had asked Dolly to come the 
afternoon we met with the teachers 
because she could tell them something 
of the Helpers’ division. Dolly and Ivy 
Berteaut, both Dominican students, had 
participated in the annual Archdiocesan 
CCD Conference at Covington, La. Six 
hundred boys and girls were there in 
the Junior CCD division — Junior New- 
man Club students from the public 
high schools and students from the 
Catholic high schools. The Helpers as- 
sist the teachers in the classrooms, 
calling the roll, making report cards, 
dittoing quizzes, and correcting them 
afterwards; and most especially in pro- 
viding the pictures needed to illustrate 
the lesson being taught. 

Participating in the Junior CCD pro- 
gram in their respective high schools 
is a challenge to the generosity of these 
boys and girls. Are they anxious for 
summer and vacation so that these 
classes will stop? No, they’re not. Quite 
the contrary. They ask Sister Jane, 
“Sister can’t we teach in a religion 
vacation school?” And some will do 
this, have done this for several sum- 
mers. Some are already asking to be 
re-assigned to Crippled Children’s Hos- 
pital. It seems as if you can’t outdo 
these students in generosity. In just a 


Ts a Veteran 
Teacher 


Yours is the Purple Heart 

Though you have no scars to show; 
Yours are the battle wounds 

That only teachers know. 


There were days when war clouds 
loomed 

And darkness seemed to stand 

As victor over souls you taught 

In the dearth of No Man’s Land. 


There were times when peace 
withdrew, 

So fierce the struggle raged; 

Only by plotting sorrow’s trench 

Is a night’s encampment gauged. 


But it is they for whom you fought 
Who presently speak their part, 
For now they glory in battles won, 
And give you the Purple Heart. 


— Sister M. Emmanuel, C.S.J. 


few years these boys and girls will be 
taking their place in their parishes as 
young adults. It will be quite natural 
for them to enter into and continue 
their work of teaching religion to the 
Catholic children in public school. The 
parishes will profit from these trained, 
experienced teachers. 


These Are Lay Apostles 

Catholic periodicals, newspapers, 
books —all are helping to spread the 
good news of the place of the laity 
in the Church today. Everywhere one 
reads quotations from St. Pius X, “To 
restore all things in Christ.” Pius X 
spoke often of the lay apostolate and 
was the first Pope to make extensive 
use of the term “Catholic Action.” 
“What is the most necessary is to have 
in each parish a group of laymen at 
the same time virtuous, well instructed, 
determined, and really apostolic.” Or, of 
Pope Pius XI: He was truly a Pope 
of Catholic Action. At times he acted 
as if his only task was to impress the 
Catholic world with the necessity for 
a lively apostolate: “It is absolutely 
necessary in our day that all should be 
apostles; it is absolutely necessary that 
the people of our day should not lead 
an idle life.” “Catholic Action is the 
necessary and natural manifestation of 
Christian life. Truly there can be no 
action that does not suppose life, and 
life can be manifested only by action. 
It is action and as such it includes 
every effort of life; it is to live and 
to do.” And our late Holy Father, 
Pius XII: “Giving the world of indus- 
try a Christian form and structure... . 
is the heaviest but also the greatest 
task of the apostolate of the Catholic 
laity.” “In decisive battles it is often 
at the front that the most useful in- 
itiative arises.” 

From reading these and many other 
quotations from men like Father Yves 
Congar, O.P., Msgr. Gerard Philips, 
Father Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., Fathers 
Karl Rahner, S.J., Henry de Lubac, 
S.J.. Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., Louis 
Lochet — the list is endless — one can 
draw the conclusion that the high school 
boys and girls, as generous as they are, 
are also very fortunate. They are learn- 
ing about the lay apostolate from their 
own experience, that by virtue of be- 
ing a baptized Catholic they have a 
place in the work of the Church, and 
that there is an obligation incumbent 
upon them, as members of the Mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ, “to work zeal- 
ously and energetically for the building 
and increase of that Body.” 
























































































































































































































Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
WILLIAM E. McMANUS 


Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Chicago 


@@ CHICAGO’S WELCOME MAT is 
as big as the city itself, and although 
it’s always in use, it never wears out! 
This month, as the city scrubs up the 
welcome mat for the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association’s 1960 con- 
vention, the Archdiocese of Chicago 
anticipates those four brief days when 
it will be host to N.C.E.A. delegates. 
Like any host eager to have his guests 
enjoy their stay and profit from it, the 
Archdiocese believes that conventioneers 
will wish to know more about the me- 
tropolis they will be visiting. 

What is Chicago really like? What 
special attractions does it afford busy 
N.C.E.A. delegates? The impressions 
most Americans have of the nation’s 
second largest city rest principally on 
a colorful, but now outdated, reputa- 
tion bequeathed by politics, crime, and 
Carl Sandburg. It may still be the 
“City of the Big Shoulders,” but it no 
longer has undisputed claim to being 
“hog butcher for the world.” Visitors 
are surprised to learn that Chicago’s 
crime rate ranks fairly low among those 
of major cities. Its present city admin- 
istration has broad popular support and 
recent police cleanup campaigns have 
reassured its citizenry of the civic- 
mindedness of its officials. 


Population Growth From 150 
to 5,500,000 

Actually, the most striking fact about 
Chicago in 1960 is that it is passing 
through an unprecedented transition. 
Change is indeed endemic to this place 
—an unimportant garrison in 1804, a 
town of 150 souls in 1833, a city of 
300,000 in 1870, a smoking wasteland 
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“No Small Dreams” 
for CHICAGO! 


The Chicago Archdiocese welcomes the N.C.E.A. 








By Byron E. Rouse, Jr. 


after the fire of 1871, a bustling me- 
tropolis of 5,500,000 today. Its rapid 
development in the nineteenth century 
as a processing center for the extrac- 
tive industries of the Great Lakes area 
and the Plains and Mountain States is 
today overshadowed by a vast indus- 
trial diversification. It remains the 
world’s greatest grain market, the na- 
tion’s transport center; it has lately be- 
come America’s leading steel-producing 
region. But its future prospects are 
brighter still. The opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway last year has cat- 
apulted Chicago into international trade. 
Business now places more new invest- 
ment capital here each year than in any 
other city of the world. 


Building and Traffic Problems 

Naturally, such rapid growth has 
spawned problems. Many neighborhoods 
are severely overcrowded with new cit- 
izens drawn here by economic oppor- 
tunity. Some areas are struggling in the 
tentacles of blight. Traffic jams many 
thoroughfares. These and other factors 
have triggered a massive movement of 
Chicago residents to suburban com- 
munities, creating still further problems 
in those areas. 

Many years ago, the greatest of Chi- 
cago’s many city planners, Daniel 
Burnham, told our people: “Dream no 
small dreams!” That advice is being fol- 
lowed on an immense scale today. Mas- 
sive redevelopment of older neighbor- 
hoods is proceeding under the guidance 
of the Chicago Plan Commission. Hous- 
ing construction is making some prog- 
ress toward better living conditions for 
great numbers of Chicagoans, and new 








arterial highways are gradually untying 
traffic knots. 


Commerce and Culture 


Chicago’s optimism in the face of 
these new problems is prompted by its 
success in solving the problems of the 
past. Earlier generations planned with 
foresight, and so today the area enjoys 
a magnificent heritage — several excel- 
lent library collections, including the 
2,500,000 volumes of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library; museums housing world- 
famous exhibits of the arts and sci- 
ences; 40,000 acres of parks and forest 
preserves, and the most beautiful coast- 
line of any city in America. 


Catholic Organization 


Co-heirs with their fellow citizens in 
this inheritance, and co-operating with 
them in solving current problems, are 
the two million Catholics of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago. Visited first by 
Pere Marquette and Joliet in 1673, later 
the site of an Indian mission, and for 
a long period under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions of distant bishoprics (Balti- 
more, Bardstown, and Vincennes), Chi- 
cago became the seat of a diocese in its 
own right in 1843. Ordinaries since 
that time have witnessed a growth of 
the Church in Chicago no less phe- 
nomenal than the growth of the city 
itself. 

That growth is evident on every 
side. Some 430 parishes guide the spir- 
itual lives of the area’s Catholics, and 
new parishes—and new schools — are 
founded every year in the effort to keep 
abreast of the needs of the expanding 
Catholic population. Catholic action 
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organizations like CYO, YCS, YCW, 
CFM and the Cana and Pre-Cana move- 
ments have been developed here as new 
and meaningful realizations of the apos- 
tolic mandate, and have since spread 
throughout the nation. Indeed, the vital- 
ity of this Archdiocese has drawn the 
admiration of churchmen across the 
world. 


Catholic Education Is Big Business 


N.C.E.A. delegates, however, will un- 
derstandably have a greater interest in 
local educational achievements. Just as 
Chicago has boldly planned solutions to 
its problems, so the Archdiocesan school 
system has consistently sought new ways 
to attain the goals of Catholic education 
in a changing community. 

More than 400,000 students are now 
enrolled in the schools, colleges, and 
universities of the Archdiocese. They 
are taught by some 9572 teachers, in- 
cluding members of more than 70 reli- 
gious communities. This year, 266,658 
children are studying in 426 local Cath- 
olic elementary schools, 57,367 in 93 
Catholic high schools, and 20,706 in six 
Catholic colleges or universities. Future 
priests of the Archdiocese are in train- 
ing in a preparatory seminary and a 
major seminary. In addition, there are 
Catholic schools devoted to medicine 


and dentistry, nursing and many other 


professions. 


Caring for the Handicapped 

Our school system, like the city itself, 
is in a period of great transition while 
new methods are being worked out to 
meet the increasing complexities of 
urban life. Fresh approaches in educa- 
tion are most evident in our two facili- 
ties for educable mentally retarded 
youngsters, in five day schools for deaf 
and three day schools for blind children, 
in programs for the hard-of-hearing and 
the partially seeing, in vision and hear- 
ing testing services which guard the eyes 
and ears of all parochial school boys and 
girls, in a guidance center for emotion- 
ally disturbed and problem children, and 
in a vast remedial reading program. 

New ideas in Catholic education have 
found expression here in the most up- 
to-date school buildings, in the 49 grade 
schools now offering classes in foreign 
languages, in downtown university cen- 
ters which bring higher learning closer 
to greater numbers of people, in adult 
education — even in two-way telephonic 
communications between bedridden stu- 
dents and their regular classrooms. In 
the wealth of Chicago’s experiences in 
Catholic education it is hoped that 
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A year-round remedial reading program conducted by the Archdiocesan 

Reading Service is available to 135,000 Catholic school pupils in Cook 

and Lake counties. Above, Holy Name Cathedral school was one of 
23 summer centers. 


Mater Christi parochial school in North Riverside typifies the many new 
suburban schools in the Archdiocese of Chicago. 


Next fall the Christian Brothers will open St. Joseph’s high school in 
Westchester. It will have facilities for 1600 boys. 


N.C.E.A. delegates will find ideas suit- 
able to their own needs. 


We “Dream No Small Dreams” 


We do not pretend that we have 
solved all our problems. For example, 
population growth in the suburbs has 
placed a tremendous burden on school 
facilities there; several new high schools 
are desperately needed; we do not have 
available anywhere nearly as many 
teaching Sisters and Brothers as we 


could use. But we are confident that, 
with God’s help and under the leader- 
ship of our Archbishop, His Eminence 
Albert Cardinal Meyer, our problems 
can be solved — provided we make our 
plans big enough and _far-ranging 
enough. 

Again we recall Daniel Burnham’s 
advice: “Dream no small dreams!” Per- 
haps the most valuable souvenir Chi- 
cago has to offer N.C.E.A. delegates is 
contained in those words. 
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National Catholic Educational Association 


57th ANNUAL CONVENTION and EXPOSITION 


TIME: APRIL 19 to 22, 1960 
PLACE: INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE, CHICAGO 
THEME: EMPHASIS ON EXCELLENCE 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Tuesday, April 19 


Pontifical Mass, 9:30 am., Arena, 
International Amphitheatre, Celebrated 
by Albert Cardinal Meyer. Sermon by 
Most Rev. William E. Cousins. 

Opening General Meeting, 11:30 a.m., 
Arena. Most Rev. William E. Cousins, 
presiding. Keynote address by Rev. 
Walter J. Ong, S.J., professor of Eng- 
lish, St. Louis University. 

Formal opening of Exhibits, 2:00 p.m., 
Exposition Hall. 


Friday, April 22 

Closing General Meeting, 11:15 a.m., 
Arena. Most Rev. Wm. E. Cousins, pre- 
siding. Speaker: Sister Bertrand, D.C., 
Dean, Marillac College, Normandy, Mo. 


MAJOR SEMINARY DEPT. 
Tuesday, April 19 


2:30-4:00 p.m. Integration of the Academic 
Program Through the Liturgy, Rev. Conrad Falk, 
O.S.B., Conception, Mo. 


Wednesday, April 20 


10:00 a.m.—Noon. Philosophy in the Major 
Seminary Curriculum, Rev. Edward J. Sponga, 
S.J., Rector, Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Panel on Sacred Scriptures for 
Seminarians. Old Testament: Rev. Roland Mur- 
phy, O.Carm.; New Testament: Rev. Bruce 
Vawter, C.M. 


Thursday, April 21 


10:00 a.m.-Noon. Joint meeting with Minor 
Seminary Dept. Model Statutes for the Seminary, 
Rev. Bernard A. Siegele, T.O.R. 

Psychological Testing in Seminaries, Dr. Nor- 
man Bowes. 

12:30 p.m. Joint luncheon with Minor Sem- 
inary Dept. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Time reserved for visiting ex- 
hibits. 


Friday, April 22 
10:00-11:00 a.m. General Session. 


MINOR SEMINARY DEPT. 
Tuesday, April 19 

2:30-4:00 p.m. Use of the Library by Teach- 
ers and Students, Rev. Thomas J. Jordan, C.M. 


Peculiar Problems of the Day Seminary, Speaker 
to be announced. 
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Wednesday, April 20 


10:00 a.m.—-Noon. The Values of Accreditation, 
Very Rev. Msgr. Orville Griese. The Values of 
Affiliation with Catholic University, Rev. Ray- 
mond F. Hesler, S.S. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Joint Meeting with Vocation 
Section. Emphasis on Excellence in Handling the 
Less Gifted Student in the Seminary, Rev. Her- 
man A. Porter, S.C.J. Second speaker to be 
announced. 


Thursday, April 21 


10:00 a.m.—Noon. Joint Meeting with Major 
Seminary Department. Psychological Testing in 
Seminaries, Dr. Norman Bowes. Model Statutes 
for the Seminary, Rev. Bernard A. Siegele, T.O.R. 

12:30 p.m. Joint Luncheon with Major Sem- 
inary Department. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Time Reserved for Visiting Ex- 
hibits. 


Friday, April 22 


10:00-11:00 a.m. The Meaning and the Values 
in the 4-4-4 Arrangement of Seminaries, Rev. 
Paul D’Arcy, M.M. 


COLLEGE & UNIVERSITY DEPT. 
Tuesday, April 19 


2:30-4:00 p.m. General Session. Theme: Em- 
phasis on Excellence, Chairman: Dr. William H. 
Conley, vice-president, College and University 
Dept. An Analysis of the Meaning of Excellence, 
Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., president, Col- 
lege and University Dept., NCEA, Providence 
College, Providence, R. I. Assigned Interrogators: 
Sister M. Ann Ida, B.V.M., president, Mundelein 
College, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Edward Powers, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Detroit, Mich.; Very Rev. 
Gerald E. Dupont, S.S.E., president, St. Michael’s 
College, Winooski Park, Vt. 


Wednesday, April 20 


10:00 a.m.—Noon. Discussion Sessions. 

Group 1 — Excellence in Recruitment, Selection 
and Orientation of Faculty. Discussion Leader: 
Brother Daniel Bernain, F.S.C., President, La 
Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Group 2—Excellence in the Retention of 
Faculty. Discussion Leader: Rev. Edward J. 
Drummond, S.J., Academic Vice-President, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Group 3— Excellence in Teaching. Discussion 
Leader: Dean Richard A. Matre, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, II. 

Group 4-— Excellence in Curriculum. Discus- 
sion Leader: Sister M. Nona, O.P., President 
Edgewood College, Madison, Wis. 

Group 5 — Excellence in Organization and Ad- 
ministration. Discussion Leader: Very Rev. Edward 
B. Bunn, S.J., President, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


10:00 a.m.—Noon. Sister Formation Meeting. 
Personnel Policies for Sister College Teachers. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. Meeting for College and Univer- 
sity Administrators. Chairman: Very Rev. Robert 
J. Slavin, O.P., president, College and University 
Dept., NCEA, Providence College, Providence, 
R. I. Effective Utilization of Resources, Alvin C. 
Eurich, vice-president, Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, Ford Foundation. Assigned Inter- 
rogators: Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., president, 
Jesuit Educational Association, New York, N. Y.; 
Rt. Rev. Bernard T. Rattigan, Assistant to the 
Vice Rector, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C.; Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, 
President, Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. Meeting of the Section on 
Teacher Education. Chairman: Sister Bernice, 
O.P., dean, division of education, St. John Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio. Panel Theme: Emphasis 
on Excellence in Teacher Education. Emphasis on 
Excellence in Liberal Education, Sister M. Celine, 
C.S.J, St. John College, Cleveland, Ohio, Empha- 
sis on Excellence in Professional Education, Sister 
M. Michael, O.P., St. Mary of the Springs Col- 
lege, Columbus, Ohio. Emphasis on Excellence in 
Laboratory Experiences, Miss Yvonne Lofthouse, 
Mercy College, Detroit, Mich. Promising Trends 
Toward Excellence in Teacher Education, Sister 
M. Austin, O.S.B., Mt. St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kans. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. Meeting for Representatives of 
Junior Colleges. Chairman: Sister Jean Marie, 
O.P., President, Saint Catharine Junior College, 
St. Catharine, Ky. 


4:45 p.m. Executive Meeting of the Committee 
on Graduate Study. 


Thursday, April 21 


10:00 a.m.—Noon. Time reserved for Visiting 
Exhibits. 


10:00 a.m.—Noon. Sister Formation Meeting. 
Problems of Organization and Accreditation of 
Small Sisters’ Colleges. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. Meeting Under the Auspices of 
the Committee on Graduate Study. Chairman: 
Rev. Robert J. Henle, Dean, Graduate School, 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. Joint Conference of Registrars 
and Admissions Officers of the College and Uni- 
versity Department with the Secondary School 
Dept. Excellence in Student Selection and Re- 
tention. 


Friday, April 22 


10:00-11:00 a.m. General Session. Chairman: 
Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., president, Col- 
lege and University Dept., NCEA, Providence 
College, Providence, R. I. Apostolate of Excel- 
lence, Rt. Rev. Msgr. James P. Shannon, Presi- 
dent, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Most Rev. WILLIAM E, COUSINS, D.D. 
Archbishop of Milwaukee 


President General of the NCEA 


for 1959-60. 


SCHOOL SUPT’S. DEPT. 
Wednesday, April 20 


2:00-4:00 p.m. Three Standing Committee 
Meetings. 


Thursday, April 21 


10:00 a.m.—_Noon. Five Standing Committee 
Meetings. 

3:00-4:00 p.m. General Meeting. 

7:00 p.m. Dinner Meeting. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPT. 
Tuesday, April 19 


2:30-4:00 p.m. Opening Meeting. Chairman: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, president, Sec- 
ondary School Dept., NCEA, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Moral Principles and Compromise in Politics, 
The Honorable Eugene J. McCarthy, Senator 
from Minnesota. 


Wednesday, April 20 


10:00 a.m.—Noon. General Meeting. Chairman: 
Rev. John Doogan, Blanchett High School, 
Seattle, Wash. Excellence for Whom? Rev. Lorenzo 
Reed, S.J., supervisor of secondary schools, New 
York Province of the Society of Jesus, Fordham 
University, New York, N. Y. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Sectional Meeting on Religion. 
Chairman: Rev. Vincent P. Brennan, S.M., Marist 
College High School, Atlanta, Ga. Responsibilities 
for Cultivating Excellent Taste in Reading, Charles 
H. Keating, Jr., Citizens’ Committee for Decent 
Literature Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Sectional Meeting on Instruc- 
tion. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Sectional Meeting on Adminis- 
tration. Chairman: Rev. James B. Clyne, Assist- 
ant Supt. of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. The 
Excellent Teacher, Rev. Darrell Finnegan, S.J., 
Loyola University, Los Angeles, Calif. Panelists: 
Trends in Teacher Certification, Dr. J. Lynch, 
De Paul University, Chicago, Ill.; The Impact 
of the 1960 Edition of the Evaluative Criteria 
for Secondary Schools, Brother E. Anthony, 
F.S.C., La Salle College High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Today’s Test Craze, Sister M. Xavier, 
O.P., River Forest College, River Forest, Ill. 


Thursday, April 21 
10:00 a.m.—Noon. Sectional Meeting on Reli- 
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— Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


His Eminence ALBERT CARDINAL MEYER 
Archbishop of Chicago 


Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT 
Executive Secretary of the NCEA 


gion. Chairman: Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., 
vice-president, Secondary School Dept., NCEA, 
Baltimore, Md. The Differing Roles of the High 
School and the Parish in Developing the Mature 
Catholic, Very Rev. Joseph W. Buckley, S.M., 
provincial of the Marist Fathers, Washington, 
D. C. Honors Program in Religion, Rev. James 
J. Killgallon, Church of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin, Chicago, Ill. 

10:00 a.m.—Noon. Sectional Meeting on In- 
struction. Chairman: Rev. Joseph T. O’Keefe, 
Cardinal Hayes High School, New York, N. Y. 
Student Research on the High School Level, Sis- 
ter M. Lauretta, S.S.N.D., Columbus High 
School, Marshfield, Wis. Panelists: Pros and Cons 
of the Physical Science Study Committee Curricu- 
lum, Brother Eugene Meyer, S.M., Chaminade 
Academy, Clayton, Mo.: Current Trends in 


Mathematics Revision, Sister Elizabeth Louise, 
S.N.D., Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass.; En- 
richment of the High School Chemistry Course, 
Brother E. T. Lopez, F.S.C.H., Bishop Gibbons 
High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

10:00 a.m.—Noon. Sectional Meeting on Ad- 
ministration, Chairman: Rev. John E. O’Connell, 
O.P., Fenwick High School, Oak Park, Ill. Ex- 
cellence in Studies, Brother Marion Belka, S.M., 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex. Panel- 
ists: Tracking and Streaming Today, Brother 
Thaddeus, C.F.X., Xavierian High School, New 
York, N. Y.; Excellence in Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities, Sister Robert Ann, S.L., Loretto High 
School, Louisville, Ky.; Problems in Personal 
Guidance, Brother Leo Willett, S.M., Don Bosco 
High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Time Reserved for Visiting 
Exhibits. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Joint Conference of Registrars 
and Admissions Officers of the College and Uni- 
versity Department with the Secondary School 
Department. Excellence in Student Selection and 
Retention. 


Friday, April 22 


10:00 a.m.—Noon. Closing Meeting. Chairman: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, president, Sec- 
ondary School Dept., NCEA, Little Falls, Minn. 
Continued Excellence in Education, Sister M. 
Emmanuel, O.S.F., College of St. Teresa, Winona, 
Minn. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPT. 
Tuesday, April 19 


2:30-4:00 p.m. Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. 
Laurence J. O’Connell, president, Elementary 
School Dept., NCEA, Belleville, Ill. Nothing But 
the Best: The Pastor Speaks, Msgr. Thomas 
Quigley, Pittsburgh, Pa. The Supervisor Reports: 
Excellence I Have Seen, Sister M. Richardine, 
associate secretary, Elementary School Depart- 
ment, NCEA, Washington, D. C. 


Wednesday, April 20 


10:00 a.m.—-Noon. Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Sylvester J. Holbel, Supt. of schools, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The Elementary School: The First Step 
Toward Excellence, Dr. Anton Pegis. Questions 
directed to Dr. Pegis by Rev. Leo Ward, C.S.C., 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION IN CHICAGO 


Catholic higher education in the Archdiocese of Chicago 
is concentrated in two universities and four colleges for 
women in Chicago and its environs. De Paul Universtiy, con- 
ducted by the Vincentian Fathers, and Loyola University, 
operated by the Society of Jesus, each enroll more than 
8000 students in their day and night classes, and offer 
extensive summer courses to another 3600 and 4300 stu- 
dents respectively. Another 3000 women students are 
enrolled in Mundelein, Rosary, Barat, and St. Xavier col- 
leges. The accompanying photographs highlight some of 


the facilities of these schools. 


At right, Mundelein College, 6363 Sheridan Road, enrolls 
1100 women in regular sessions, 286 in summer school. 
The skyscraper college, run by the Sisters of Charity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, was founded in 1930. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPT. 
Wednesday, April 20 (cont.) 


12:30 p.m. Supervisor’s Luncheon. Co-chairmen: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, supt. of schools, 
New Orleans, La.; Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., 
community supervisor, New York, N. Y. Super- 
vision, a Contribution to Excellence, Dr. William 
Kottmeyer, Assistant Supt. of Public Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Time Reserved for Visiting 
Exhibits. 

3:00-5:00 p.m. Supervisors’ Meeting. 


Thursday, April 21 


10:00 a.m.—Noon. Sectional Meeting of Teachers 
in Grades 1-5. Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. 
Roman C. Ulrich, Supt. of Schools, Omaha, Neb. 
Ecxellence in Language Arts. Panelists: Oral Com- 
position: The What, Why, and How of It, Sister 
M. Josetta, C.S.J.; Book Reports: For or 
Against? Sister M. Lorraine, C.S.J.; Choral 
Speech: An Aid to Memory, Mrs. Victor Hamm. 

10:00 a.m.—Noon. Sectional Meeting of Teach- 
ers in Grades 6-8. Chairman: Rev. Daniel Kir- 
win, Supt. of Schools, Wheeling, W. Va. Improv- 
ing the Language Arts Program in the Upper 
Grades. Panelists: Oral Composition: An Essential 
Competence in Language Arts, Sister M. Nora 
S.S.N.D.; Critical Thinking: An Outcome of the 
Junior Great Books Program, Rev. Thomas Cas- 
per, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Louisville, Ky.; 
Choral Speech: Possessing and Expressing Beauty, 
speaker to be announced. 

10:00 a.m.—Noon, Sectional Meeting for Princi- 
pals and Supervisors. Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. 
James P. Galvin, Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Achieving Excellence Through Administra- 
tion. Panelists: Excellent Principals for Excellent 
Schools, Rev. John Sweeney, Supt. of Schools, 
Peoria, Ill.; Grouping Students for More Effi- 
cient Instruction, Sister M. Leonella, C.S.C.; 
Every Teacher an Expert: The Advantages of 
Departmentalization, speaker to be announced. 

10:00 a.m.—Noon. Kindergarten Meeting ar- 
ranged by National Catholic Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. Topics and Speakers: Religion — Rev. 
Aloysius J. Heeg, St. Louis, Mo.; Excellence — 
The Goal of Teacher and Pupil in Art, Music, 
and Poetry, Sister M. Ada, S.S.J., Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; Parent, Teacher Co-operation in Theory 
— Sister Mary, I.H.M., Marygrove College, De- 
troit, Mich.; Parent-Teacher Co-operation in 
Practice, Sister Susanne Marie, S.P., San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Science at the Kindergarten Level, 
Miss Joan O’Piela, Detroit, Mich. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Sectional Meeting for Teachers 
of Grades 1-3. Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ed- 
mund J. Goebel, Supt. of Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Information and Formation: Teaching Reli- 
gion Effectively in the Lower Grades, speaker to 
be announced. 
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2:00-4:00 p.m. Sectional Meeting for Teachers 
of Grades 6-8. Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. 
Ignatius A. Martin, Supt. of Schools, Lafayette, 
La. Every Pupil Aims at Excellence: Techniques 
of Group Guidance, speaker to be announced. 

2:00-4:00 p. m. Sectional Meeting for Princi- 
pals and Supervisors. Chairman: Rev. James 
Curtin, Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. More 
for the Gifted. Panelists: Enriching the Curricu- 
lum for the Gifted, Sister Clotilde, O.S.F.; Special 
Classes for the Gifted, speaker to be announced. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Kindergarten Resources Centers 
provided by National Catholic Kindergarten As- 
sociation. 


Friday, April 22 


10:00-11:00 a.m. Chairman: Rev. William O. 
Goedert, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Chicago, II. 
Studio Demonstration of Closed Circuit TV. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPT. 
Tuesday, April 19 


2:30-4:00 p.m. Opening Meeting. Chairman: 
John Wozniak, Ph.D., chairman, department of 
education, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. New 
Solutions to Old Problems, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vin- 
cent W. Cooke, Archdiocesan Supervisor of Cath- 
olic Charities, Chicago, Ill. A Frame of Reference 
for Special Education, Patricia Bledsoe, Ph.D., 
senior psychologist, Catholic Charities Guidance 
Center, Chicago, Ill. The Church and the Ex- 
ceptional Child, Rev. William F. Jenks, C.Ss.R., 
associate secretary, Special Education Department, 
NCEA, Washington, D. C. Question period. 


Wednesday, April 20 


10:00 a.m.—Noon. Sectional Meeting on Mental 
Retardation. Chairman: Dr. Anthony Del Vecchio, 
assistant professor of psychology, De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Ill. The Importance of Diagnosis 
in Educational Placement for Brain Damaged 
Children, Meyer Perlstein, M.D., professor of 
pediatrics, Cook County Graduate School of 
Medicine; associate professor, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School; Chief, Children’s Neuro- 
logical Service, Cook County Hospital, Chicago, 
Ill. The Elementary Curriculum, Sister M. Rosalia, 
D.S.M.P., assistant directress, St. Mary of Provi- 
dence Institute, Chicago, Ill. Occupational Edu- 
cation for the Young Adult Retardate, Sister 
Joan Marie, O.S.F., supervising teacher, Lt. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., School for Exceptional 
Children, Palos Park, Ill. Question period. 

10:00 a.m.—Noon. Sectional Meeting on Lan- 
guage Disorders. Chairman: Sister Marie Urban, 
O.P., head teacher of the deaf, St. Gregory Day 
School for the Deaf, Chicago, Ill. The Non-Deaf 
and the Language Handicapped, Kenneth Bxoch, 
Ph.D., professor in speech, Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. The Peripherally Deaf and Language 
Handicapped. Panel: Margaret Fitzgerald, super- 


vising teacher of the deaf, department of special 
services, Catholic Charities; lecturer, department 
of education, Loyola University, Chicago, IIl.; 
Sister Anna Rose, C.S.J., principal, St. Joseph In- 
stitute for the Deaf, University City, Mo. Dis- 
cussions. Demonstration: Religious Instruction, 
Sister M. Syra, O.S.F., head teacher of the deaf, 
St. Francis de Paula Day School for the Deaf, 
Chicago, Ill. Question period. 

10:00 a.m.—Noon. Sectional Meeting on Total 
Education Program of Blind Children, Chicago, 
Ill. Pre-School Experiences for the Visually Han- 
dicapped, Mrs. Eloise Cornelius, child welfare 
supervisor, Department of Public Welfare, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The Blind Child in Elementary School, 
Sister M. Jogues, O.P., supervisor of visually 
handicapped, Catholic Board of Education, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The Blind Child in High School, 
Sister Mary of the Angels, R.S.M., secondary 
school consultant, St. Xavier College, Chicago, 
Ill. Demonstration: Achievement Through Active 
Participation, Sister M. Anselma, O.S.B., head 
teacher of the blind, St. Hilary Day School for 
the Blind, Chicago, Ill.; Sister M. Winifred, 
O.S.B., teacher of the blind, St. Hilary Day 
School for the Blind, Chicago, Ill. Question 
period. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Sectional Meeting on Corrective 
and Preventive Aspects of the Teaching of Read- 
ing. Chairman: Rev. William O. Goedert, Asst. 
Supt. of Schools, Chicago, Ill. The Chicago 
Archdiocesan Reading Program—A_ Graphic 
Presentation and Demonstration, Sister M. Alcuin, 
O.S.F., Sister M. Violanta, S.S.J., and Sister M. 
Edward, S.S.N.D., reading consultants, Catholic 
Charities, Archdiocese of Chicago, Ill. 


2.00-4:00 p.m. Sectional Meeting on Speech 
and Hearing. Chairman: Sister M. Carmelia, 
B.V.M., director of speech clinic, Mundelein 
College, Chicago, Ill. Training Teachers in Speech 
and Hearing, Alfred J. Sokolnicki, Ph.D., assist- 
ant professor in speech and supervisor of speech 
and hearing laboratory, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Pathological Speech Problems, 
Kenneth Bzoch, Ph.D., professor in speech, 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. Co-ordinating 
Speech and Hearing Services in the School Sys- 
tem, Marian C. Auinn, co-ordinator, department 
of special services, Catholic Charities, Chicago, 
Ill. Question period. 


Thursday, April 21 


10:00 a.m.—Noon. Time Reserved for Visiting 
Exhibits. Field trip is planned to Catholic facili- 
ties for exceptional children. Those wishing to go 
on the field trip may procure tickets from the 
Special Education Department, NCEA, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Sectional Meeting on The 
Clinical Evaluation of the Exceptional Child. 
Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Bernard M. Brogan, 
director, Catholic Home Bureau, Catholic Chari- 
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The language laboratory at Mundelein, opened Barat College, Lake Forest, Ill., conducted by the 
last fall, serves 500 students per week with its Religious of the Sacred Heart, recently opened this 
42 booths and 11 channel hookup for graded attractive new reading room. Facilities are under 
drills in Spanish, Russian, German, or French. construction to accommodate 500 women students. 


ties, Chicago, Ill. Five Cases to be Discussed, 
Patricia Bledsoe, Ph.D., senior psychologist, Cath- 
olic Charities Guidance Center, Chicago, IIl.; 
Vera Dillon, supervisor, Catholic Charities Coun- 
selling Service, Archdiocese of Chicago; Marian 
C. Quinn, co-ordinator, Department of Special 
Services, Catholic Charities, Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Sectional Meeting on Social 
and Emotional Disturbance. Chairman: Patricia 
Bledsoe, Ph.D., senior psychologist, Catholic 
Charities Guidance Center, Chicago, Ill. The 
Challenge of the Unhappy Child, George Lewis, 
Ph.D., Director, Reception and Diagnostic Cen- 
ter, Illinois Youth Commission, Joliet, Ill. Learn- 
ing the Problems of the Socially and Emotionally 
Disturbed Child, Robert Traisman, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor, child development, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Planning the Curriculum, Rev. Elmer 
H. Behrmann, director of special education, Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis, Mo. Question period. 

2:00-4:00 p.m. Sectional Meeting on Excep- 
tional Teachers for Exceptional Children. Chair- 
man: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Supt. 
of Schools, Archdiocese of Milwaukee. The 
Teacher as a Person, Sister M. Imeldis, O.S.F., 
professor in education, Cardinal Stritch College, 
Milwaukee. The Teacher as a Teacher, Joseph 
Valenti, Ph.D., professor of education, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Ill. Question period. 


Friday, April 22 


10:00-11:00 a.m. Closing Meeting. Chairman: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, Secretary for 
Education, Archdiocese of St. Louis, Mo. The 
Parent Role, Mrs. Thomas Porter, Chicago, III. 
Teacher Training, John Wozniak, Ph.D., chair- 
man, department of education, Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. Question period. 


VOCATION SECTION 


There will be meetings at the following times: 
Tuesday, April 19, 2:30-4:00 p.m.; Wednesday, 
April 20, 10:00 a.m.-Noon and 2:00-4:00 p.m.; 
Thursday, April 21, 2:00-4:00 p.m.; Friday, 
April 22, 10:00-11:00 a.m. 


Topics and Speakers: 


Excellence of the Call and Excellence of 
Talents, Most Rev. William E. Cousins, D.D., 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, Wis., President Gen- 
eral, NCEA. 

Screening of Candidates According to Psycho- 
logical Tests, Dr. Norman Bowes. 

Prudence and Vocations, Rev. George E. Ganss, 
S.J., chairman, department of classics, director 
of vocations, Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

Interviews and Vocations, Brother Albert James, 
F.S.C, 

The Chicago Archdiocesan Plan for Vocations, 
Rev. Vincent Elsen, O.F.M., Franciscan voca- 
tion director. 
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Alumni Hall, a new $2 million multipurpose building on the De Paul 
campus, contains sports facilities, cafeteria, lounge, classrooms, offices. 


r if he 
/; we 


Two more new buildings on the De Paul campus are the faculty 

residence hall for 65 Vincentian Fathers (left) and new Frank J. Lewis 

Center, an 18-story skyscraper in Chicago’s Loop (right). The remodeled 

building, given to the school in 1955, now houses the university's 
five downtown divisions. 
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Rosary College in River Forest, Ill., is a day and boarding school for some 781 women. Operated by the Sisters of 

St. Dominic of Sinsinawa, Wis., the college was founded in 1901. One of its most talked about buildings is the 

Albertus Magnus Science Hall (left) which includes laboratories for geology, foods, clothing, and chemistry 

(right), as well as an institutional management kitchen, prekindergarten, and seminar rooms. Many students 
are interested in scientific careers. 


Vocation Programs for Sisters, Brother Donnan, 
S.C., vocation director, Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart. 


The Human Touch (Relationship of Sisters 
with the Laity), Sister Camille, O.F.M. 


Vocation Work in the Public Schools, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Jerome J. Hastrich. 


Secular Institutes, Rev. Joseph Haley, C.S.C. 
Emotional Instability in Prospective Candidates. 


Obstacles to the Acceptance of Candidates 
(simple explanation of the requirements from the 
point of view of Canon Law and Constitutions of 


Congregations), Very Rev. Paul Taggart, voca- 
Chartered in 1846, St. Xavier College opened its new campus at 103rd tion director, Wilmington, Del. 


and Central Park, Chicago 43, in 1956. Above, is the main entrance 


Thursday, April 21 
to the eight buildings on the 155-acre campus (below). 


Luncheon. Promotion of Vocation Efforts on a 
National Basis. 


NEWMAN CLUB CHAPLAINS 
SECTION 


There will be meetings at the following times: 
° Tuesday, April 19, 2:30-4:00 p.m.; Wednesday, 

Operated by the Sisters April 20, 10:00-Noon and 2:00-4:00 p.m. 
of Mercy of the Union in the Theme: Background to Excellence in Newman 


U. S., St. Xavier enrolls —— 
944 students. Left, nuns Topi 4 Seeds 
enjoy a summer session in ee eee 


Can We Stimulate Students in Newman Cen- 
the courtyard. ters to Academic Excellence? Rev. George G. 
Garrelts, national chaplain, Newman Federation, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Use of the Lay Institutes and Lay Men 
and Women in the Development of Excellence in 
the Newman Program, Rev. Alexander Sigur, 
chaplain, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, La- 
fayette, La. 


What Should the Seminarian Know About 
Newman Work, Rev. Leo McFadden, University 
of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 


The Catholic Student in the Ivy League, Very 
Rev. Msgr. Donald Cleary, chaplain, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Bishop, the Clergy, and Their Co-operation 
with the Newman Chaplain, Rev. Gerard Glynn, 
chaplain, Washington, University, St. Louis, Mo. 

What Should the Teaching Brother and Sister 
Know About Newman Work? Rev. George Phil- 
lips, Chaplain, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Preparation of .Parents and Laity for Their 
Help in the Newman Apostolate, Rev. Fred 
Curry, chaplain, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. 





Founded almost 90 years ago, Loyola University today enrolls 9564 students on four campus areas: Lake Shore, 


downtown, west side medical center, and West Baden, Ind., Theological college. 


Another 2100 attend the 


evening classes. Two outstanding buildings are Elizabeth M. Cudahy Memorial Library (left), one of four 


university libraries, and the Madonna della Strada lake front chapel. 


The altar painting depicts the 


coronation of Mary surrounded by all the saints of the Jesuit order. 


SPECIAL SESSIONS 


National Catholic Adult Education 
Commission 


Thursday, April 21 
10:00 a.m.—Noon. 


Theme: Excellence in Catholic Adult Education. 
Chairman: Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., executive 
director, NCAEC, Donnelly College, Kansas City, 
Kans. Remarks: Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M.- 
Cap., president, NCAEC, director adult education, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. Address by Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 
Discussion Period: Excellence in Catholic Adult 
Education. Briefing: Anthony Salamone, vice 
president, NCAEC. 

Excellence in Television Programs — Chairman: 
Rev. John Banahan, director, Cardinal’s Commit- 
tee on TV, Chicago; Resource Persons: William 
Lesko, director, Educational Television, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo.; others to be an- 
nounced. 

Excellence in College and University Programs 
— Chairman: Norbert Hruby, assistant dean, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Resource Persons: Rev. 
Charles O’Neill, Fordham University, New York, 
N. Y.; Very Rev. Msgr. Francis Carney, St. 
John’s College, Cleveland, Ohio; William J. 
Dauria, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Excellence in Parish Programs — Chairman: 
Very Rev. Msgr. John McDowell, Supt. of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Resource Persons: Rus- 
sell Barta, director, Adult Education Center, 
Chicago; others to be announced. 

Excellence in Catholic Leadership Programs — 
Chairman: Martin Work, executive secretary, 
National Council of Catholic Men, Washington, 
D. C.; Resource Persons: Margaret Mealey, 
executive secretary, National Council of Catho- 
lic Women, Washington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Josiah Chatham, J.C.D., Pastor, St. Richard of 
Chichester Parish, Jackson, Miss. 

Excellence in Programs for Senior Citizens — 
Chairman: Rev. White, moderator, Archdiocesan 
Councils of Catholic Men and Women; Resource 
Persons: Lois M. Lunz, associate editor, Catho- 
lic Management Journal; others to be announced. 

Excellence in Programs for Business and In- 
dustry — Chairman: Harry B. Kies, assistant 
director, Institute of Social Order, Rockhurst 
College, Kansas City, Mo.; Resource Persons: 
Rev. Vincent Dolbec, secretary, NCAEC: Rev. 
Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M.Cap., president, NCAEC. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. Sectional Group Meetings, Re- 
ports from Recorders, Summary of the Reports 
and Discussions, Business Meeting. 
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Catholic Audio-Visual Educators 
Association 


CAVE will hold meetings at the following 
times: Tuesday, April 19, 2:30-4:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday, April 20, 10:00 a.m.—Noon and 
2.00-4:00 p.m.; Thursday, April 21, 2:00-4:00 
p.m.; Friday, April 22, 10:00-11:00 a.m. 


Delta Epsilon Sigma 
Wednesday, April 20 
8:00 p.m. Business Meeting. 


Thursday, April 21 


10:00 a.m.—Noon. Panel Program. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon. 


CONVENTION INFORMATION 


Chicago Convention Committee 


Honarary Chairman: His Eminence Albert Car- 
dinal Meyer. 

General Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. William E. 
McManus. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Daniel F. Cunningham, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. James E. Doyle, Rev. Stanley C. 
Stog2, Rev. David C. Fullmer, Rev. J. Edward 
Duggan, Rev. William O. Goedert. 


Advisory Committee 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Walter E. Croarkin, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Harry C. Koenig, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul 
F. Loeffel, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ignatius S. Renklew- 
ski, Very Rev. James F. Maguire, S.J., Very 
Rev. Comerford J. O'Malley, C.M. 


Committee Chairmen 


General Arrangements: Rt. Rev. Msgr. William 
J. Gorman. Budget: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Arthur F. 
Terlecke. Exhibits: Rev. J. Edward Duggan. 
Hospitality: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Fitzgerald. 
Housing: Rev. John P. Stankevicius. Liturgical 
Functions, Rev. Edward M. Egan. Mass Arrange- 
ments, Rev. Thomas C. Crosby. Music: Rev. 
Joseph F. Mytych. 

Participation: General Chairman: Rev. Cletus 
J. Lynch. Seminary: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin M. 
Howard. College and University: Rev. Edward 
J. Kammer, C.M. High School: Rev. Thomas P. 
Munster, C.M. Elementary School: Sister Hilda 
Marie, O.P. Parish: Rev. Martin Farrell. Public 
Schools: Very Rev. Msgr. Lawrence W. Lynch. 
Newman Clubs: Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph Con- 
nerton. 


Publicity: Very Rev. Msgr. John M. Kelly. 
Radio and Television: Rev. John S. Banahan. 
Registration: Miss Genevieve McKugo. Super- 
intendents Dinner: Rev. Timothy A. Sullivan. 
Transportation: Rev. William O. Goedert. Ushers: 
Miss Carol Jefferies. Visiting Dignitaries: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Patrick J. Gleeson. 


Hotel Reservations 


Housing for all NCEA delegates will be 
handled through the Conrad Hilton Hotel. Re- 
quests for hotel reservations should be addressed 
to the NCEA Housing Clerk, The Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, 720 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Arrangements for Mass 


Priests may make arrangements to say Mass in 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel as well as in the nearby 
churches. 


Meetings 


All meetings, except where stated otherwise in 
the final program, will be held in the International 
Amphitheatre, Saddle and Sirloin Club, and Stock 
Yard Inn. 


Convention Headquarters and Pressroom 


Convention Headquarters and Pressroom will 
be located in the International Amphitheatre. 


Registration and Exhibits 


Registration of delegates will take place inside 
the main entrance to the Exposition Hall, Inter- 
national Amphitheatre. The NCEA exhibits will 
also be set up in the Exposition Hall. 


Luncheon 


Luncheon will be available in the Restaurant 
in the International Amphitheatre and in the 
Stock Yard Inn. 


Inquiries 

Information in regard to the Convention may 
be secured from the office of the Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Catholic Educational Associ-- 


tion, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
é, Bare. 


Exhibit and Registration Hours 
Tuesday, April 19, 9:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, April 20, 9:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m. 
Thursday, April 21, 9:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m. 
Friday, April 22, 9:00 a.m.—Noon. 





A vocation drama for elementary school 


A Career With Christ 


By Sister Jean Marie, O.S.B. 


Sacred Heart School, St, Mary's, Pa. 


CuHarRACTERS: Ann (Sister Lucille), 
Sister Marlene, Mary (a postulant), Jim, 
John, Diane, Susan, Sam, Jean, Eddie, 
Allan, Joe, Angel Narrator (Sister Lu- 
cille’s Guardian Angel), Group of Sing- 
ers (May sing on or off stage), Tom, 
James, Don, Buck, Sue, Tim, Buck’s 
Father, Abbot. 


ACT I 

ScENE: [Living room. A girl is stand- 
ing at one side looking out of the win- 
dow. | 

Jim: What’s wrong, Ann? Why so 
sober? 

ANN [starts, and turns quickly, as if 
she is coming back from another 
world|: Oh, nothing! [/aughs] My, you 
can’t even be quiet or someone thinks 
it is unusual. 

JouN: For you it is unusual. 

Dr1aNE: Suppose you help us with 
this square dance for St. Patrick’s Day. 
You like square dancing, and should be 
able to suggest something. 

Susan: Say, weren’t you supposed 
to tell us something important — some- 
thing that would leave us breathless? 

Sam: I’m all ears, can’t you see ’em 
flopping? [During all this Ann smiles at 
each one in a mysterious way. | 

JEAN: Hurry up, because I want to 
do that Four Leaf Clover dance. 

Eppre [patting Jean on the shoul- 
der|: Now, just have a little patience, 
Jean. After all we have all night. 

Jean [exasperated]: Maybe you do, 
but I don’t. Do we dance or do we just 
sit here forever? 

ANN [smiling]: We dance first, Jean. 
Otherwise this news might sweep you 
off your feet so far that you couldn’t 
begin to dance. Come on now, everyone 
in it should be in his place. 

[They dance the square dance — Ann 
dancing with Jim. After the dance 
everyone stands around watching Ann.]| 

Ann: [sitting down abruptly]: All 
right, is everyone ready? 

Jr: Ready. 
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Ann: On the first of June I am en- 
tering the convent. 

Sam: No! Are you the kind of person 
who will make a nun? [Rises abruptly. 
Stands with hands on hips.] 

Jean: As yet you have not sprung 
wings and developed a halo. Did you 
have a dream? [Leans forward.] 

Jim [looking astonished]: Are you 
sure, Ann, very sure? 

Ann: I only wish I weren’t so sure. 

Joun: Well, now that the big secret 
is out I think I'll say good night. [Picks 
up hat and saunters toward the dor.| 

Eppre: And in honor of my French 
grandmother I’ll make it bon soir, and 
follow you, John. 

Jean [grabbing her coat]: Wait for 
me. I’m afraid if I stay Ann will want 
me to go with her. 

Sam [getting to his feet]: She didn’t 
go yet, and what’s that saying? “There 
is many a slip between the cup and the 
lip.” [Ann and Jim follow speakers with 
their eyes.] 

Susan [going over and putting her 
hand on Ann’s shoulder] Ann dear, 
convents are such gloomy places, and 
you with all your glow and life will 
wither and die. It is like putting an 
orchid in a dark cellar. 

ANN [looking at them sadly]: I’m 
sorry I told you. I didn’t think you 
would try to discourage me. 

Diane: Anyway, good night, Ann. I 
have to give you credit for having 
enough courage anyhow. Are the rest 
of you coming? [Al follow but Jim. 
After the door closes Jim turns to 
Ann.]} 

Jr: It will be very lonely in the 
convent, Ann. It really seems impossible 
that a girl like you, who is used to gaiety 
and bright lights, could suddenly turn 
from a butterfly to a moth, slipping out 
of the sunshine into the dark corners 
of the world. 

Ann: I wish that this something that 
seems to be turning my heart to the 
Benedictine Convent weren’t there. I 


want life and love and happiness, and 
yet, I am not satisfied with what the 
world can offer me. It is not enough — 
I want more. I cannot explain it for I 
do not understand it myself. 

Jim: I think Id better go too, Ann. 
I hope you find the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow, and that you are 
never disappointed. [Leaves also. Ann 
watches him go, then buries her head in 
her arms. | 

Ann [lifting her head]: I never 
thought or dreamed it would be like 
this. I thought they would wish me suc- 
cess and happiness. Maybe I was wrong, 
but I shall soon find out. The superior 
said I could come as an aspirant, with 
no obligations. I wish I knew for cer- 
tain if I am to be a nun. [Picks up a 
Crucifix and studies it. Singing of the 
second stanza of Vocation or The Di- 
vine Call hymn by a group, or one per- 
son if desired. After the stanza is sung 
Ann looks up from the Crucifix.] 

ANN: Jesus must be waiting for me 
behind the convent walls. He will be 
strong, and true and very real — Some- 
one Who will lift me up when my feet 
tend to drag heavily along the way of 
love. I must leave the world which I 
love so dearly, but please, God, help 
me. [Said with a soft voice and with 
much expression. | 


ACT Il 


ScENE: Stage clear, except for a 
small platform with stairs. The platform 
should depict heaven, with clouds and 
stars. The stairs and platform should 
be white trimmed in silver or gold. The 
Guardian Angel stands on the platform 
reading a scroll, 

GUARDIAN ANGEL: And so Ann was 
received as an aspirant. She was to 
spend a week in the convent in order to 
decide if she really wished to remain. 
During this time she studied the rules 
of the house and read The Holy Rule 
of St. Benedict. 

[Ann enters with a thin blue veil on 
her head looking thoughtfully at the 
pages of a tiny book. The Holy Rule. 
. . . Angel pauses for a moment before 
continuing. | 

Then she decided to try the life for 
six months as a postulant. The dress 
was plain, and she found it hard to 
keep the collar straight. She missed so 
many things—like her high-heeled 
shoes, walking in a soft misty rain, 
swimming in the lake, dancing, and es- 
pecially the love and caresses which the 
world had given her. Since I am her 
Guardian Angel I never left her, and 
when she grew discouraged and the 
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tears were very near I would whisper 
that everything the world had to give 
her would fade and die like a soft sum- 
mer sunset. 

[Ann enters again with the postulant 
dress, and with her is another postu- 
lant.] 

ANN: Sometimes I think that I am 
in a dream, and then again that I have 
gone to a different world. 

Mary [laughs]: Do you know what 
I was thinking? When I came here I 
thought that Sisters prayed all the 
time, and I was quite ready to acquire 
beautiful camel knees. It is altogether 
different wh:n you just peep in from 
the outside. 

ANN: Do .. . do you ever get lone- 
some for the outside? 

Mary [smiling]: Do I ever! 

ANN: I thought because you were al- 
ways sO gay you never missed it. 

Mary: I try to keep smiling for 
Jesus, my King. Then when things get 
hard I offer it up to Him, while very 
soon the sun begins to shine again and 
my heart is full of joy. 

Ann: I have much to learn, Mary, 
but where did you get this spirituality? 

Mary: When I was in seventh grade 
Sister Lucy taught me. She is dead now, 
but I never have forgotten her, or the 
way she taught and lived religion. She 
was not clever, although she did have 
a wonderful personality. She was not 
beautiful either, but when she spoke of 
God her eyes would light up while her 
voice became soft, so very soft. One of 
the things she stressed was God’s will, 
and you could see that she was sincere 
in everything she did by doing His will. 
I went in training, and shortly after I 
finished she was brought into the hos- 
pital. She died such a happy death —a 
smile was on her lips, and her eyes were 
shiny and unafraid. That is the way I 
want to die. 

[While talking both postulants move 
slowly across the stage, pausing now 
and then.| 

Ann: She must have been wonder- 
ful. [Looking about.| There doesn’t 
seem to be anyone around. We must be 
late for spiritual reading. [Hurry out.] 

ANGEL: So, Ann went on for the re- 
mainder of the six months in the house 
of her King, until the time came when 
she offered herself to Him. I was very 
happy the day she received the habit 
of the Benedictine Sisters, and if it 
were possible for angels to be proud I 
think I would have been that day. Out- 
side the sun was shining in a May sky, 
the trees were budding, and everything 
was filled with a new life. Inside of Ann 
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was a heart bursting with joy. She 
walked so joyfully to meet her Spouse 
and King, Christ. 


TABLEAU 


[A screen may be used while the 
angel is talking and the altar is being 
arranged, or the curtain may be low- 
ered. On a chair before an altar sits a 
priest or an abbot vested for Mass. This 
is on the opposite side of the stage 
from the angel. Two servers stand on 
either side of the priest. The one facing 
the audience holds a folded habit, etc. 
From the opposite side of the stage 
Ann, dressed as a bride, walks across 
the stage. About half way across she 
kneels and bows her head, or she may 
go all the way to the priest and kneel 
before him. As Ann kneels and holds 
out her arms, the priest takes the habit 
and veil, which is given to him by the 
server, and places it on her outstretched 
arms. When this is finished Ann rises 
and walks slowly backstage.] 

During this time the first stanza of 
the Vocation Hymn by Sister M. 
Ephrem and Sister M. Davidica is sung. 


ACT Ill 


ScENE: Desk and two or three chairs. 
At the desk sits a Sister reading. 

ANGEL: Now, Ann was Sister Lucille, 
a Benedictine novice. Humility is con- 
sidered the main virtue of Benedictines, 
so Sister Lucille tried to acquire it, but 
it was not done in a day, nor even a 
year. Sister Lucille was impatient to be 
just perfect. She watched some of the 
older Sisters with their calm, smiling 
faces and tried to capture their secret. 
She did not realize that for years these 
nuns had received Jesus into their 
hearts each morning. They were the 
tried warriors of a blood-stained King, 
so they had learned that the secret of 
happiness was really up to Him. One 
day Sister Lucille bruised and weary of 
fighting with all the very little annoy- 
ances that make up a convent day went 
to her novice mistress. 

[Sister Lucille enters hurriedly, after 
the response to her knock has been 
“Deo” and she has said “Gratias.”| 

Sister Lucit1e [abruptly]: I don’t 
think I am supposed to be a Sister. 

SISTER MARLENE [puts book down 
very quietly and looks at Sister Lu- 
cille]: Sit down, Sister. And who told 
you that? 

S1sTER L. [hesitatingly]}: Why no 
one, Sister; I just feel it. 

SIstER M.: What brought this sud- 
den feeling on? 

S1sTER L. [a little sheepishly]: Well, 


I was praying during Vespers, and you 
know how my Latin pronunciation is. 
Each time I got up to intone and stum- 
bled over a word I could feel Sister 
Pius’ eyes upon me. I kept feeling 
smaller and smaller. The chapel was 
hot, so hot, and my clothes seemed to 
stick to me. 

St1sTER M.: Now may I ask a ques- 
tion. Do you go to chapel to give glory 
to God, or to feel as if you are re- 
clining on the slopes of heaven? If you 
did your best at intoning God was 
pleased and understood, so it did not 
matter if Sister Pius thought you a 
little clumsy with the Latin language. 
Perhaps if you were getting it very 
well it would be a source of pride. A 
Benedictine works for God alone; His 
glory is her everything, but it takes 
most of us years of searching before 
the importance of that glory really 
dawns upon us. 

SIsTER L.: I can’t do a thing right 
any more, everything goes wrong. I 
seem to be spilling, breaking, and tear- 
ing everything. 

S1sTER M.: I think the devil has had 
a very good day. He has made you 
very discouraged, and you are looking 
at religious life through the darkest 
pair of glasses that you have. 

StsTER L.: I feel awfully ashamed, 
Sister. I know you are right. 

SIsTER M.: Let us go to chapel and 
say a little prayer to Jesus for not 
loving Him enough. 

ANGEL: Sister Lucille finished the 
year as a novice. Then she knelt before 
the altar and promised Jesus she would 
observe poverty, chastity, obedience, 
and conversion of her morals for three 
years, according to the Rule of St. 
Benedict, but her heart said, “Not for 
three years, but forever.” 


TABLEAU 

SCENE: The same as when Sister Lu- 
cille received the habit. Altar is pre- 
pared. The Abbot, and servers take the 
same position as before. Sister Marlene 
takes off the white veil and places a 
black one on Sr. Lucille’s head. She 
makes the Sign of the Cross just be- 
fore this and rolls up the paper which 
is supposed to represent the vows she 
has just made. During this time the 
third stanza of the Vocation Hymn is 
sung. 


ACT IV 
ANGEL: The three years passed 
quickly, and one day in May, when the 
warm winds of spring were blowing 
through the trees, Sister Lucille made 
her vows for life. Sometimes during 
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these years, when her youthful enthusi- 
asm and love of freedom was at its 
height, I had to plead with her by re- 
minding her that she had chosen to fol- 
low a crucified God, and that she should 
always remember that she was a princess 
in His court, and so must be ready to 
suffer for Him and with Him. She was 
to follow in the footsteps of His mother, 
always putting God and others before 
herself. But youth is prone to find 
sanctity ready made. Often Sister Lu- 
cille was impatient when she did not 
find herself a finished saint. So often 
she asked me for help, and I was al- 
ways there, ready to help her in getting 
closer to God, for did not God give me 
charge of her as she journeyed through 
life, long ago when she was a little 
pink baby? 

[Sister Lucille enters dressed in a 
choir cloak, and presses the ring on her 
finger to her lips.| 

Sister L.: IHS—a ring with His 
name. [Lovingly touches the choir 
cloak.| A choir cloak which I shall wear 
always when I pray with the Sisters on 
big feast days. How good God has been 
to me! [Kneels down before the altar 
and prays.| Oh, Mary, keep me ever 
faithful to your Divine Son. Let me 
grow in holiness. Help me to do His 
holy will, and when the stars go out 
in the sky and the night becomes dark, 
and I stumble along, let me cling to 
His nail-pierced hand. 

ANGEL: However, Sister Lucille did 
not always stand with heaven in her 
eyes and prayers upon her lips. There 
was an active as well as a contempla- 
tive part of her Benedictine vocation. 
Let us take a brief look at the active 
part. 


ACT V 

ScENE: Classroom —if desks are not 
available chairs will do or even benches. 
Sister Lucille is fixing a litle girl’s leg 
by applying iodine and a bandage. 

Sue: I don’t know what we would do 
without Sisters who patch us up when 
we get hurt. 

S1sTeR L.: [smiling]: You’d have to 
go to the doctor I guess. How did you 
do this, anyway? 

Sue: Well, you see, Sister, I was on 
my way home and I just got out of the 
school yard when I fell over a rock. 

S1steR L.: You weren’t looking where 
you were going, were you? 

Sue: Thanks a lot, 
night, Sister. 

Don: Gee, Sister, everytime I don’t 
get my arithmetic done you come 
around. 


Sister. Good 
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S1steR L.: If you want to remedy 
that have it finished each day, and you 
won’t have to worry. 

[Boy comes on the stage eating a 
sucker. | 

JAMES: Father wants to know if all 
the boys from your room are absent, 
Sister, because they weren’t at the meet- 
ing. 

SIsTtER L: [puts hands to either side 
of her head and sighs, audibly}: Good 
heavens! I forgot to announce it. Tell 
Father I’m sorry, James. 

JaMEs: Yes, Sister [Jeaves. Joe hits 
him over the head with his tablet. Both 
start to push each other]. 

SISTER [turning]: Both of you stop 
that fooling. 

[A loud rap is heard and a poorly 
dressed, rude man enters. | 

Buck’s FATHER: Are you having 
night school, Buck? Come on it’s time 
to go home. [Buck takes books and goes 
out with his father. Boys grin, but Sis- 
ter looks disgusted. | 

ALLAN [enters with erasers. Drops 
box and erasers fly in every direction. 
He looks at Sister.| Honestly, Sister, 
I couldn’t help it. They just slipped out 
of my hand. 

SIsTER L.: Never mind. Just pick 
them up and put them away. 

Joe [after winking at Tom]: Sister, 
can I bring my little brother tomorrow? 
He talks a little more than I do, but 
he’s good. 

SisTER L.: Indeed not! One like you 
is enough. Why don’t you go home? 

Joe: Now, Sister, I like it here. Be- 
sides if I go home I’m all alone. My 
mother works, and leaves my little 
brother with one of the neighbors. 


There’s nothing to do at home. 

[Boys bring up work. Sister checks it 
quickly. | 

SISTER L.: You may all go now. 

Don: I can stay until 4:30. 

Tom: My pop doesn’t care how long 
I stay. 

StsTER L.: I’m sorry to chase you, 
but prayers begin at the convent in 
about ten minutes. Hurry up now, and 
get your books. 

[Sister covers desk with a cover as 
boys scramble about getting their books. 
She stands with shawl on her arm dan- 
gling a set of keys. Then they all go 
out together.| 

ANGEL: Day after day Sister Lucille 
goes to school and teaches girls and 
boys. She does not work for pay, but 
for the God whom she has never seen, 
but to whom she has given her heart. 
Many Guardian Angels tell me that the 
girls they guard could be like my Sis- 
ter Lucille, but they lack the courage, 
and because of this lack of courage 
many little children never learn about 
God, and numerous souls have no one 
to pray for them. I am so thankful that 
God has given me Sister Lucille to fol- 
low all the days of her life. And after 
years of serving God I shall not leave 
her alone, but I will be with her even 
at the judgment seat of God. 


TABLEAU 


[Stage in semi-darkness. Sister kneels 
with bowed head in front of altar. Audi- 
ence cannot see her face. During this 
time the last two stanzas of the Voca- 
tion Hymn are sung. The curtain drops 
at the last line.] 


ZULU NATIVES EXAMINE “UMFUNDISI” 


Father Calkins with Zulus. 


With all the eagerness of high school 
students straining for a preview of the new 
yearbook, primitive Zulu natives turn out 
of their grass-thatched huts for a look at 
a new book about themselves. The book, 
Umfundisi, held by Thomas M. Calkins, 
O.S.M., is his personal account of seven 
amazing, impression packed years in a 
Zulu parish. “I hit the bush with the 
Gospel of Christ and, in turn was almost 
overwhelmed by Africa, Africans, witch- 
craft, the wierd customs of primitive peo- 
ple, and an almost impossible language that 
employs sounds akin to the popping of 
bubble gum and the clucking of chickens.” 
That’s the way the author puts it. 


Released by Bruce, the book is illus- 
trated with photographs taken by the au- 
thor. Chief Balekelwe Mngomezulu (left) 
was interested only in his own photograph, 
while his companions were mainly con- 
cerned that “Umfundisi (the priest) use 
their photos in his next book.” 
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For second or third grade 


A Vocation Reading for Boys 


By Sister Roberta Clare, C.S.J. 


St. Mary Magdalen School, St. Louis 9, Mo. 


Select boys to carry pictures and 
other boys as readers. The pictures 
are displayed with the readings. Chil- 
dren may visit the other classrooms 
and play their skit. 


First READER 


When Tom was in second grade he 
came home from school one day at 
lunch time and said: 

“Mother, today Sister Marian told 
us about following Jesus in a special 
way. When I grow up I would like to 
be one of God’s dearest helpers and 
work for His Church.” 

“Well,” said his mother, “we shall 
begin right now. When we say the 
family rosary we shall pray that it will 
please God to have you work for Him. 
And you can do little things for Him 
now so when God asks big things of 
you, you will be ready.” 

“That is a bargain, Mother,” said 
Tom. “And on my way home from 
school this afternoon I shall deliver 
that package for Mrs. Brown. And I am 
going to study hard and listen well in 
school too. My daily Mass and Com- 
munion will be the biggest help.” 

Tom is now a senior and the prayers 
and good works are beginning to be 
answered. Tom was making his last high 
school retreat and he was planning for 
the days to come. Father Max had been 
talking about the different ways of life. 
Some boys become doctors, some pilots, 
and others businessmen. But Tom was 
thinking about the Church. So he had 
a talk with Father Max and this is 
what Father told him: 


SECOND READER 


Tom, the Church has many kinds 
of work. I cannot tell you what to do 
or where to do the work but I can help 
you to decide. God will do the rest. 

Tom, there are the Franciscan priests 
and Brothers. They dress like this. They 
live in a monastery like one family. 
The Brothers have trades such as car- 
penters, shoemakers, tailors, cooks, and 
so on. The priests give missions and 
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retreats. They go to other countries 
and teach the pagans. They do not have 
money of their own. 


THIRD READER 


Then there are the Jesuit priests and 
Brothers and others like them. They do 
all the things that the Franciscans do 
and they also teach in high schools and 
colleges. They dress like this. They have 
no money of their own either. 


FouRTH READER 


And there are missionary priests like 
Maryknollers who go to Africa where 


it is very hot. That is why they wear 
white. They must often eat the kinds 
of foods that grow in that country and 
live in African huts. It is a hard life 
but it pays well in heaven with no pay 
on earth, 


FIFTH READER 


Now for a man who likes to work 
near his home, the parish priesthood 
is for him. The parish priest gets a 
small salary. He lives in the parish house 
and works for the families in that 
parish. He teaches religion in the parish 
school, brings Communion to the sick, 
goes to parish meetings at night. And 
among all these works, he squeezes in 
his prayers. His is a busy life and he 
does not have much time for himself. 
He is a father to everyone. 

SIxTH READER 

After Father Max was finished, Tom 
said: 

“Many thanks, Father, I will think 
about all you have told me and I will 
keep on praying. With God’s help I can 
make up my mind.” 

[The boys then sing an appropriate 
song. | 


Helping the Adolescent 


Realize His Vocation 


By Sister M. Paulette, V.S.C. 


Vincentian Sisters of Charity, Pittsburgh 37, Pa. 


Hl To the extent that we reduce a re- 
ligious vocation to something we have 
and not to something we are, recogniz- 
ing a vocation to the religious life be- 
comes well-nigh impossible. A vocation 
we have is a vocation conceived in 
terms of the self-centered attitude of 
“what’s in it for me.” Quite to the 
contrary, a vocation we are is a voca- 
tion that admits of a free and entire 
consecration of self to a cause. Para- 
doxically, this “vocation that we are” 
is a selfless surrender to be more fully 
ourself. 

Each of us is created by an omnis- 
cient God. God in His omniscience has 
endowed us, not simply with existence, 
but with all that human existence re- 
quires. God has willed from all eternity 
that we be happy in eternity and in 
time. To engender both our natural and 


supernatural happiness, then, He has 
endowed us with self-perfecting powers. 
In our lifetime of existence, each of us 
is a task to himself; each of us is to 
bring these powers, these capacities to 
mature fruition. This is a vocation we 
are, not a vocation we have. The par- 
ticular work we choose to do in life is 
not our vocation in the strict sense of 
the word; our first vocation is to grow 
to the fullness of our powers of body, 
mind, and soul and thereby to grow 
unto God. 

Accordingly, when the question‘ of a 
vocation to the religious life arises in 
the life of the adolescent, the concern 
should not be “Do I have a vocation to 
live such a life?” To accent “having” 
in this matter is misleading. It is, as 
it were, to pose a vocation as some- 
thing here and now received, as some- 
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thing here and now “had.” And who of 
us can claim or dare hope to claim to 
be the recipient of a clear and unmis- 
takable and extraordinarily here and 
now instance of divine grace. 

The concern, if it may be called 
concern, should rather be positive and 
concrete. “Am I willing to live solely 
for God? Am I willing to allow my- 
self, my deepest self, to grow to ma- 
turity in the service of God? Am I 
willing to admit that I have been en- 
dowed with powers of nature that are 
peculiarly fitted to the specific works 
ordained to the extrinsic glory of God?” 

The parallel here significant is note- 
worthy. To will is itself a power. My 
power to will grows in the measure 
that my power to be generous grows. 
If I am generous, I am willing. If I am 
more generous, I am more willing. If 
I am most generous, I am most willing. 

What causes this increase in generos- 
ity? Generosity with God is born, not 
from a consideration of myself as a 
“talented and attractive and promising 
adolescent,” but rather from a consid- 
eration of myself as a creature, whose 
talents and attractiveness and promise 
are gifts that are themselves commit- 
ments of the divine Giver. Seen in this 
light, a vocation (when the word is used 
to designate the choice of a particular 
career) is a means, not an end. It is a 
means to an End, that is the very 
Source of the means. 

A vocation that I am is a vocation 
to be what God is willing from all 
eternity that I be. It is God’s will that 
I be happy. Whether I am willing to 
be happy, as God would have me be 
happy, depends initially on whether or 
not I am willing to reflect the difference 
between “having what seems to make 
me happy” and “being happy without 
having.” 

“Having what seems to make me 
happy” warrants that I make every 
effort to have wealth and power and 
fame as ends in themselves; “being 
happy without having” necessitates that 
I freely and actively and generously 
give myself to the Divine Cause, and 
to His all-wise, daily and hourly com- 
mitments. 


TS 


NOTE: The poem at right is a seventh 
grade class reading for the pastor’s feast 
day. The whole class may recite the first 
two and the last three stanzas. Groups of 
three students, in honor of the Trinity, 
say the individual stanzas on the seven 
sacraments. The center student holds a 
liturgical symbol of the specific sacrament, 
and the others gesture toward it as all 
three recite. Symbols may be made of 
velour or drawing paper, during art class, 
and the best chosen for the class program. 
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The Candle That Never Coes Out 


In the heart of a boy God lit a flame 

On a candle all chastened and white, 

As a sign and a pledge that he was His own — 
A shepherd, a soldier, a knight. 


As its golden light grew the wick burned out too, 
But the light was caught up and it gave 

The babies, the boys, the girls and the men, 

The women — the light to be brave. 


For at baptism, God, through His young ardent priest, 
Made each babe a new creature of grace, 

And a candle was lit to show him the way 

Back to his good Father’s face. 


At Holy Communion the Light of the World 
Was fed to the children who came, 

But its white light of radiance caught the desire 
From the holy priest’s pure white flame. 


As a shepherd he sought the strayed sheep, and then, 

In the sacrament of penance he gave — 

The good light of guidance while Christ healed and blessed, 
And the darkness rolled back from the grave. 


Live tongues of fire the good priest enkindled 

For Holy Mother Church’s most valiant rite 

When assisting the Bishop to confirm stalwart souls, 
God’s young minutemen caught his light. 


To renew holy families in this world of ours, 
The priest tied the knot, oh, so tight, 

And father and mother and children were taught, 
To brighten the earth with God’s light. 


The seed of vocation can sprout when a boy 
Sees the light in a holy priest’s face 

As he raises the Host and the Chalice of Blood 
For the sins of the whole human race. 


The good priest leads men on the way of the cross, 
And at their Calvary’s end 

Places the candle of hope and of faith 

In God’s goodness and mercy, again. 


It isn’t all light, and it isn’t all glow 

For the priest as he toils night and day 
But the candle he lit will never go out — 
Borrowed light shines with a new ray! 


New flames enkindled from one burning light 
Throw beams down the rafters of time, 

But the gateway of heaven will dazzle the sight 
With the souls YOU have put in that line! 


May Mary, the Mother, who guided the Twelve, 
Protect you and shelter her son, 

Christ’s shepherd and soldier, and knight of the cross, 
As the divine Priest whispers, “Well done!” 


By Sister M. Laetitia, O.S.F. 


St. Mary’s School, Columbus 6, Ohio 
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For seniors in high school 


Career Guidance in English Class 


Wi We hear and read much these days 
about career guidance and we are im- 
pressed with the tremendous modern 
effort to channel students into the right 
careers for them as well as for the 
community. In our fourth year classes 
in English we have evolved a most 
efficient and timesaving mode of pro- 
cedure for achieving this desired goal. 
It fits quite logically into the beginning 
of the fall term primarily because most 
seniors coming in have a tentative goal 
in mind and are facing the problem of 
making that tremendously important 
final or almost final decision: What 
shall I do next year when I begin my 
mature life as a producing individual 
or take the next step as a further prep- 
aration for that life? 


The Personal Inventory 

Although many of these very young 
men and women may have had in- 
dividual and personal guidance in previ- 
ous years from parents, interested 
teachers, and counselors, most of them 
are quite willing and eager to attempt 
to solve their problems through per- 
sonal activity. The first step logically 
is self-knowledge. For use as a help in 
this studying of himself with all his 
natural aptitudes and capacities, a per- 
sonal inventory after the manner of the 
Kuder test is to be found in most 
English textbooks. 

Using this questionnaire provides 
quite naturally in itself an experience 
which is repeated many times over in 
this day of records: filling in blanks 
intelligently. Anyone who thinks that 
this is a simple or an easy matter for 
most people has only to watch the at- 
tempts, answer all the questions, and 
check the papers afterwards to be dis- 
abused of this conception. Personnel 
managers and directors of college ad- 
missions will confirm that many cannot 
do this simple and easy thing even 
adequately, not to mention well or in- 
telligently. So, although the time re- 
quired may seem out of proportion to 
the apparent results, this instruction 
and practice is quite necessary and 
worth all the time it consumes. 

With the help of the initial informa- 
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By Sister Marie Therese, O.P. 


1209 Park Ave., Racine, Wis. 


tion about himself which he has re- 
corded, the student next tries to make 
a judicious selection of the single career 
which he may like to investigate. Prob- 
ably he will have two or more attrac- 
tive possibilities in mind. Last year 
John and Jim were both interested in 
the same two and solved their dilemna 
by each investigating one and sharing 
results. Their example was followed in 
short order by most of the class. 


Evaluating Motives 


While they are trying to make up 
their minds, the most frequently heard 
question around the halls between 
classes is this one: How should we 
really decide? This is the perfect set- 
up for a discussion of the three basi- 
cally valid motives for action by a 
mature Christian individual: love of 
self, love of God, and love of neighbor 
for the sake of God. In distinction, 
money, pleasure, power, which are held 
out for their consideration and accept- 
ance by way of modern media of com- 
munication — newspapers, TV, radio, 
magazine advertising — are exposed and 
labeled for what they are — materialism. 

At this point instruction in the recog- 
nition of the common techniques which 
are used to sell their wares to the pub- 
lic while assuming these false notions 
to be true is in order. Among others, 
the following are studied: name calling, 
transfer, glittering generalities, testi- 
monial, mob appeal, snob appeal, card 
stacking, and band wagon. 


Obtaining Authentic Information 
When the objectives they are seek- 
ing have been clearly defined and the 
students have been alerted to specious 
advertising and enlisting techniques, 
they are ready for the actual investi- 
gation of the occupation or profession. 
The librarian has been notified weeks in 
advance as to what the students will 
be doing. She has had an opportunity 
to prepare herself to offer general in- 
formation to the group when they ap- 
pear, to give specific information to 
those who may ask, and to allocate 
available materials. Most librarians are 
happy to make use of this occasion. 


Besides the reading activity, there are 
two other English skills which are in- 
volved during the inquiry and which are 
put to immediate use: letter writing and 
interviewing. Both business and infor- 
mal letters are taught or reviewed. Some 
of the students write to business firms 
for information concerning possibilities 
in certain occupations, requisites for 
those who wish to work for specific 
companies, and others contact colleges 
for the same in reference to that par- 
ticular school. Friendly or informal let- 
ters are written to relatives, family 
friends, or even the local son who has 
made good, to get firsthand reactions 
to the satisfactions and opportunities 
for service as well as for drawbacks and 
obstacles in the way of attaining worth- 
while objectives in the pursuit of the 
desired occupation. 

The same goals are the purpose of 
the second type of experience, the per- 
sonal interview. Before the individual 
embarks on the actual face-to-face con- 
ference, he usually wants to know just 
how to conduct himself and the con- 
versation. Proper dress, procedure in 
making an appointment in advance, 
courtesy in meeting older people, and 
proper conduct in their company, all 
receive their due need of attention. 
Especial care is given to preparing suit- 
able questions, to the method of rec- 
ognizing and following up a lead when 
one appears, to intelligent phrasing, and 
to the avoiding of common errors in 
English. 


Sharing Their Knowledge 

At the conclusion of the individual 
study, the students are ready to share 
what they have learned with their class- 
mates. All have the opportunity to make 
a complete report to the others, using, 
to make their talk both interesting and 
informative, all media known and pos- 
sible to them. Some choose to use pic- 
tures and the opaque projector; others 
various forms of personally constructed 
charts, tables, illustrations. All must 
have constructed an outline to which 
they may refer and from which they 
can obtain the necessary help or moral 
support in case of stage fright. None 
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of them is allowed to write the report 
and read it, although, if time prohibits, 
the written is occasionally substituted 
for the oral. 


Mental and Moral Development 


Continuing over a more or less ex- 
tended period of time, this form of in- 
vestigation with all of its related inter- 
ests and ramifications proves for the 
student to be a most satisfying and 
rewarding one. He has learned to use 
some of the library facilities to achieve 
a desired result; he has become ac- 
quainted with the various appeals and 
devices used by modern advertisers via 
modern media of communication; he 
has acquired more ability to recognize 
a valid and honest approach to life; he 
has furthered his skill in getting infor- 
mation by way of interview and letters, 
both personal and business. Besides, he 
has learned to share with others in 
social purposes. 

Viewed from the teacher’s angle, this 
plan of procedure is just as, if not 
more, gratifying. He has been able to 
help the student develop all the powers 
consonant with his nature. His intel- 
lectual powers have received aid in 
developing reading, listening, speaking, 
writing skills; his spiritual powers in 
the investigation of motives proper in 
selecting an individual career; his aes- 
thetic power, to some extent, in his 
endeavor to make his talk appealing to 
his audience; and his social power in 
relation with others during its course. 

The teacher has provided an immedi- 
ate use as proper motivation for devel- 
oping various English skills and enabled 
the student to help himself in future 
situations of the same kind. At the 
same time he has fulfilled a consider- 
able part of his obligation to provide a 
certain amount of career guidance. 


RED CROSS MONTH 


March is the month for raising funds 
for and recruiting membership in the 
American National Red Cross. (Ad- 
dress of national headquarters: Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) 

Fifty years ago (January 1, 1910) 
the Red Cross began a nationwide pro- 
gram of instruction in first aid. Today 
it has 85,000 instructors in first aid; it 
has 24,000 highway stations and mobile 
units; it co-operates with the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization; and it 
household. The Red Cross Standard 
First Aid Textbook is a top best seller. 

The Red Cross Standard First Aid 
Textbook is a top best seller. 
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“Only the Rarest for the Young” was the slogan of a book exhibit for pri- 
mary children of Incarnate Word Elementary School, San Antonio, Texas, 
during Catholic Book Week, 1959, under the direction of the high school 
librarian, Sister M, Clarencia, C.C.V.I. 


Each little girl is selecting a book for home ownership, with the aid of 
student assistants in the library. Best sellers were: Stories From the Old 
Testament, by Piet Worm; The Saints and Your Name, by Joseph Quad- 
flieg; St. Francis and the Wolf, by Hetty Beatty; If Jesus Came to My House, 
by Joan Gale Thomas;Time of Wonder, by Robert McCloskey; A Small 
Child’s Bible, by Delagie Doane; Book of Nursery and Mother Goose 
Rhymes, by Marguerite de Angeli; Silver Pennies, by Blanche Thompson; 


The Plain Princess and The Most Wonderful Doll, by Phyllis McGinley. 


GUIDANCE Through 


Co-curricular Activities 


By Sister Joseph Marie, S.S.N.D. 


St. Bartholomew’s School, Wayzata, Minn. 


Wi After a particularly strenuous and 
trying day at her Bronx School, Miss 
Mason, fatigued and a bit depressed, 
boarded an overcrowded subway for 
home. Glad to be away from the pull 
and grind of classroom atmosphere, she 
was content to stand in the aisle firmly 
clutching the leather strap suspended 
from the ceiling. Suddenly a short, cor- 
pulent woman addressed her. “Miss-a 
Mason, do you remember-a me? You 
have-a my boy in school.” 

Desperately trying to match physical 
features, voice quality, and speech ha- 
bits with one of her pupils, Miss Mason 
said politely, “Always a pleasure to talk 
to the parents of our pupils.” 


Excitedly the woman blurted out, 
“Miss-a Mason, what you-a doing with 
my Jakie?”’ 

Inwardly, Miss Mason _ groaned. 
“What am I doing with Jakie Rosen- 
burg? I am trying to understand Jakie! 
I am trying to be patient, kind, tolerant, 
firm, and loving toward Jakie!” 

Mrs. Rosenburg gossiped again. 
“My-a Jakie — he is such-a the boy! He 
no-a listen to me. He no-a listen to his 
father. But you, Miss Mason you are-a 
his god!” 

From personal experience I am sure 
that all of us can readily recall the 
Jakies of our own classrooms. The 
Jakies with whom we have tried to be 
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patient, kind, tolerant, firm, and loving. 
The Jakies we have tried to guide. Few 
of us will ever share the open-faced 
praise of Miss Mason, but all of us 
can share with her the tremendous 
privilege of helping our children become 
good citizens of the community in 
which they live by providing them with 
a school environment in which they can 
develop socially desirable personalities 
as well as mental efficiency. 


We Need Co-curricular Activities 


A strictly academic curriculum em- 
phasizing formal book learning fails fun- 
damentally to satisfy the needs of young 
people. As religious teachers we must 
reach out for a deeper and broader 
philosophy of education — a philosophy 
which accepts the total development of 
the child—a philosophy that concen- 
trates on the development of our pupils 
as persons concerned not merely with 
intellectual advancement but with phys- 
ical, mental, emotional, and _ social 
growth. 

To do this we must focus our atten- 
tion on the behavior patterns of our 
children as well as on subject matter. 
Since behavior is determined by the in- 
terrelationship of physical, mental, so- 
cial, and emotional growth, the ideal 
way to guide such interrelationships is 
through extracurricular activities, now 
commonly called co-curricular or par- 
allel activities. 

To be truly functional, co-curricular 
activities must justify their place in the 
regular curriculum by contributing to- 
ward the ultimate goal of education — 
namely, “to teach children to live and 
act consistently and constantly accord- 
ing to right reason and the teaching 
and the example of Jesus Christ.”” When 
we are convinced that co-curricular ac- 
tivities are vitally essential to the gen- 
eral life of formal curriculum, to the 
total personality, the Christocentric per- 
sonality development of our children, 
we shall be able to provide adequate 
guidance. Guidance through co-curric- 
ular activities will take on a new look. 
It will serve as a laboratory for im- 
proving human relationships as well as 
furthering the curricular program. 


Children Learn by Doing 

In guidance we avoid telling the chil- 
dren what to do, rather we encourage 
them to develop traits of self-direction, 
self-control, and self-appraisal. We give 
the children the opportunity to plan, 
execute, and evaluate learning experi- 
ences. We guide the children to do their 
own thinking, to make decisions, to 
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practice self-discipline, to grow in re- 
spect for and understanding of others, 
to develop qualities of leadership, to 
grow in initiative and responsibility. 

In our St. Paul archdiocesan course 
of studies we have a variety of sug- 
gested co-curricular activities neatly 
woven into the curriculum — panels, 
discussions, committee meetings, murals, 
friezes, symposiums, oral talks, and 
dioramas. Our religion and social study 
units set the stage for a daily classroom 
drama guided and directed by the con- 
scientious, alert teacher. 


Two “Actors” 


Let us attend an afternoon matinee! 
It is 1:30 in any Catholic school. A so- 
cial studies lesson is being featured! As 
we quietly take our place in the class- 
room theater, young Steve Larkin has 
the spotlight. Reflectively, Sister Mary, 
the producer, observes the cast, her 
children, from the side wing. Carefully 
she watches and notes the varied reac- 
tions of the actors. Enthusiastically 
Steve is leading a discussion on the 
great influence the monks exerted on 
civilization during the time of the feudal 
system. Self-assertive and tenacious of 
his own opinion, Steve dominates the 
conversation. Equally as pugnacious and 
assertive, Tom Koob insistently inter- 
rupts. Constructive thinking is taking 
place, excellent ideas and information 
are being shared, but little practice of 
respect and consideration is being ex- 
ercised. With a few minor contributions 
from the class, the ball of discussion is 
selfishly tossed back and forth between 
Tom and Steve. 

The curtain falls on Act I. Expect- 
antly the actors await comments from 
the directress. Tactfully, kindly, but 
firmly, Sister Mary guides the cast in 
evaluating their own performance. 
Quickly a list of constructive criticism 
is listed on the board: 

I. Failure of the class to recognize 
and remedy the diaglogue discussion. 

II. Good ideas, but selfishly handled. 

III. Lack of consideration for others. 

A brief discussion ensues. Suggested 
remedies are proposed: 

I. Conscious effort on part of all to 
contribute some positive, pertinent in- 
formation. 

II. Mutual sharing of concepts by 
entire class. 

III. Recognition of worth and dignity 
of each individual. 

Total Result: A class outline with 
listed qualities of a good discussion 
leader and listed qualities necessary for 
intelligent group participation. 


Eddie to the Rescue 

Now, let us enter Theater Number 
Two which is featuring plans for a cul- 
minating activity in religion. As the 
curtain opens, a steady stream of words 
issue from the mouth of the first ac- 
tress, Tillie-Talk-Too-Much. Oblivious 
of the fact that others share the stage 
with her, Tillie is terribly concerned 
with what she has to say. It is not that 
Tillie interrupts—oh, no! It is just 
that she does not listen to them — she 
has not the time — she is too busy try- 
ing to gain recognition and the privilege 
of speaking again. 

Danny-Do-It-All is succeeding very 
well in getting his name proudly placed 
on every committee list. Madeline-the- 
Mopy is petulantly nursing wounded 
feelings because Mary Jo was selected 
to plan the frieze. Winnie-the-Wall- 
Flower is tearfully hopeful that she will 
be chosen to help put the background 
on the frieze. Pat-the-Parasite is slyly 
waiting his chance to cling to Generous 
Joe. Robert-the-Ready is quietly wait- 
ing his cue to tackle the insignificant 
tasks spurned by the others. 

For a while chaos seems imminent — 
failure inevitable. Then suddenly Eddie- 
the-Steady makes his debut. With a 
master touch, he helps the class realize 
how far they have strayed from the 
dominant theme of discussion and the 
curtain falls on another classroom 
drama. The crisis is stemmed. 

Sister Guidance of Co-Curricular Ac- 
tivities steps forward and asks, “Will 
you, dear Sisters of our Catholic 
Schools, help me evaluate the class per- 
formance we just witnessed?” Well — 
Will you? 


The Teachers Evaluation 

1. Were the children given an oppor- 
tunity to practice self-control? 

2. Under such circumstances with 
proper guidance, did the children grow 
in respect and understanding for others? 

3. Does such an activity promote 
initiative and responsibility? 

4. Above all, are the children given 
an opportunity to develop mentally, 
physically, socially, emotionally? Are 
the children given an opportunity to 
think and act consistently according to 
right reason? 

It is within this co-curricular area 
that our important work lies. It is here 
that we can help the children find them- 
selves. Within this area many a child 
gains self-confidence, feels a sense of 
security, recognizes personal responsi- 
bility, and most important, he is an 
intimate part of the class. 
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THE SECULAR PRIEST AND THE EVANGELICAL COUNSELS 
Curé of Ars Editorial No. 2 


It is a high privilege for a family 
to have a member enter the priest- 
hood for service in a parish church. 
As one contemplates the life and in- 
fluence of a simple parish priest, as 
achieved in the life of St. Jean Marie 
Vianney, one feels the great challenge 
to the young man, the possibility of 
the service, and the exceedingly great 
reward. 

It is sometimes thought that re- 
ligious, professing the evangelical 
counsels, are in some way superior 
to or called to a perfection greater 
than the secular or diocesan priests. 
This would be strange in view of 
the fact that the great backbone of 
the Church is the diocesan clergy, 
the “shepherds of souls of the world.” 
Pope John, in his encyclical on the 
Curé of Ars, quoting Pope Pius XII, 
says that it is false to affirm: 

“ “that the clerical state — as such 
and because it is derived from divine 
law — by its nature or at least by 
virtue of a postulate of that same 
nature, requires that its members 
profess the evangelical counsels.’ And 
the Pope rightly concluded: ‘the cler- 
ics are therefore not bound by divine 
law to the evangelical counsels of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience.’ ” 

But Pope John continues, pointing 
out that the perfection to which the 
“secular priest” is called is not less 
than that of the religious: 

“But it would be an enormous mis- 
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take to think that the Pope, so con- 
cerned with the sanctity of priests 
and the constant teaching of the 
Church, could believe nevertheless 
that a secular priest might be called 
to a perfection less than that of a 
religious. The truth is indeed the 
opposite, because the performance 
of the priestly functions ‘calls for 
greater interior sanctity than de- 
manded by the religious state itself’ ” 
(Summa Theologica of St. Thomas). 

Though the practice of the evan- 
gelical counsels are not imposed upon 
the priest by virtue of his clerical 
state, it nevertheless presents itself 
to him as to all disciples of the Lord 
“as the regal way to Christian sancti- 
fication,” and many generous priests 
have understood it so. And so the 
Pope urges with the Curé of Ars in 
his mind: 

“Convinced that ‘the greatness of 
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the priesthood is in the imitation of 
Jesus Christ’ (Pius XII), priests will 
therefore be more than ever attentive 
to the calls of the Divine Master: 
‘If anyone wishes to come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow Me.’ It states that 
the holy Curé of Ars ‘often meditated 
on these words of Our Lord, and en- 
deavored to put them into practice.’ 
God gave him the grace to remain 
heroically faithful to these words and 
his example still guides us along the 
ways of priestly aspirations where he 
shone brilliantly by his poverty, his 
chastity, and his obedience.” 

We conclude as we began. It is a 
high privelege for a father and mother 
to cultivate this sense of heroic dedi- 
cation, permitting God’s grace to 
work quietly in the soul of their 
child, without let or hindrance, and 
then joyfully encouraging his first in- 
timations of a vocation, and happily 
blessing him as he goes forth to train 
for the high vocation to which he 
is called, and inwardly sensing the 
blessings that will return to them a 
hundredfold. — E. A. F. 


SMALL CLASSES AND CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


NO. 8: 


Let us look at the problems of class 
size today from a slightly unusual 
viewpoint — that of vocations, lay 
teachers, and the budget. 

If we use statistics on a national 
scale for Catholic schools, as is too 
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frequently done in public education, 
some interesting figures emerge. As- 
suming 4,000,000 Catholic children in 
elementary schools, which is a much 
publicized figure, how is class size 
related to it? Let us make a table. 
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See what interesting results follow: 
If the Catholic school system average 
class size was 50 and they wanted to 
reduce it to 40, they would need an 
additional 20,000 teachers for the 
children in parochial schools; if they 
wanted to reduce it to 25, as recom- 
mended by the N.E.A., it would re- 
quire an additional 7900 vocations or 
lay teachers. It might be noted, if 
one wanted to change the class size 
from 40 to 39, the number of teachers 
needed would be 102,564, or an in- 


crease of 2564 vocations or lay teach- 
ers. If you wanted to reduce the 
average class size from 46 to 39, 
you would need 137,931 or 4598 
more vocations or lay teachers. But 
national figures, even though so fre- 
quently used in educational propa- 
ganda, hides too many facts because 
of the diversity of conditions and the 
size of the schools. 

For diocesan or archdiocesan school 
systems, taking 100,000 as a unit, 
this would be the result: 
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Any change in the size of classes 
has serious reactions in the number 


of vocations and lay teachers. With 
the salary given to lay teachers and 
the inadequate number of vocations, 
this would mean substantial increases 
in expenditures. It would add greatly 
to the need for additional buildings 
and increase costs in building con- 
struction. 


The Catholic school authorities 
should certainly not be deceived by 
the N.E.A. propaganda which Msgr. 
Sherlock anticipated as he showed 
the way for Catholic school author- 
ities, nor should they be deceived by 
the propaganda that one of the surest 
evidences of a good school is a small 
class size. The Catholic school au- 
thorities under the leadership of the 
Bishop should set up a reasonable 
and optimum size for the average 
classes within a range, say of 30 to 
40, which would still allow a little 
leeway, but every effort should be 
made never to allow classes in the 
elementary school to enroll more than 
50 pupils. — E. A. F. 


Definitions and Educational Terms 


ABILITY 

Ability is the power of an individual 
to do something, mental or physical. 
The ability may be hereditary or ac- 
quired. Distinction is made between 
general ability and special abilities. 
General ability, possessed in varying 
degrees by individuals, is manifested in 
many and various types of performance, 
while, on the other hand, special abili- 
ties are specific and limited to single 
skills or to a restricted area of per- 
formance. Special ability may exist 
independently of a high intelligence 
quotient. 

Ability is classified on the intelligence 
test as: (1) genius or near genius; 
(2) superior or talented; (3) normal 
or average; (4) dull; and (5) mentally 
deficient — morons and imbeciles and 
idiots. 

Terms closely related to the concep- 
tion of ability are capacity, capability, 
aptitude, endowment, gifted. 

Ability is expressed in terms of pres- 
ent performance; capacity emphasizes 
potential ability which further training 
or experience will reveal. Presumably 
capacity is a statement of what is 
thought to be the highest achievement 
of the individual with optimal training. 

Emphasis on the heredity factor is 
indicated in such terms as aptitude, 
endowment, gift. Endowment is the 
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hereditary capacity of the individual. 
Aptitude emphasizes the process and 
is manifest in the ease and pleasure 
with which one performs or learns in 
general or in a special field. 

Terms such as genius and talent refer 
to the extent and quality of human 
ability. Genius represents the highest 
achievement, and talent describes the 
much larger group immediately below. 
Lester Ward’s studies in his Applied 
Sociology dealt with a further analysis 
of Odin’s French study of these groups 
of the highest human ability. 


ABILITY GROUPING 


Ability grouping is a method of class 
organization in which pupils of approxi- 
mately the same ability as determined 
by intelligence or achievement tests are 
grouped for instsruction. The XYZ or 
ABC plan organized in large schools 
had for each grade three classes: the 
superior, the normal, and the slow or 
dull groups. Ability grouping has also 
been applied to individual subjects, 
e.g., mathematics. Ability grouping has 
also been called homogenous grouping 
and, more particularly in colleges. sec- 
tioning according to ability. 


ADJUSTMENT 


The term adjustment is borrowed 


from biology and emphasizes the bio- 
logical aspect of psychology. Continu- 
ing the evolutionary tradition, it con- 
ceives of adjustment as the relation of 
man~as organism to his environment. 
This tradition and concept speaks of 
“adjustment to environment.” Though 
there may be many levels of adjust- 
ment, the term as ordinarily used means 
that the individual is able to carry on 
his ordinary living with his neighbors 
(the social environment) and to meet 
all the conditions without serious hin- 
drance or obstruction. Maladjustment 
describes the condition when the indi- 
vidual is having difficulties in his 
situation. 

In this effort to secure a satisfactory 
relation with environment the term 
adaptation is used to indicate the pro- 
cess of improvement in the situation, 
and the term accommodation indicates 
an achieved improvement of the situa- 
tion. 

A basic difficulty with this concep- 
tion of adjustment as a guide to edu- 
cation is that it tends to overempha- 
size the merely external conditions of 
environment and neglects the more 
important factor in any human adjust- 
ment, the internal condition of soul of 
the individual, both as process and as 
end—that the individual (organism) 
is the active agent in the situation. 
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The new IBM Electric: 
Its beauty is just a bonus 


The first thing you notice about the new IBM Electric 
Typewriter is its good looks. But there’s more. For 
here is beauty combined with precise function, the 
result of the most thorough approach to typewriter 
development ever devised. 


It is one of the most perfectly engineered quality prod- 
ucts in the world, and every part is made a little 
stronger, a little better than it has to be. As a result, 
you can expect less ““down-time,”’ teacher’s schedules 
can be maintained, and students need not feel the 
demoralizing effect of wasted classroom time. 


SIMPLEST KEYBOARD 


Its many exclusive features help students raise their 
standards of performance. For example, a whole new 
principle, the “‘Buoyant Keyboard” enables the student 
to adjust key pressure to his individual “touch,” 
reducing finger fatigue and helping him develop in- 
creased confidence and skill. The keyboard itself is the 
essence of simplicity and no unnecessary gadgets in- 
trude on the student’s finger action, making both 
teaching and learning easier. 


DEPENDABLE IBM SERVICE 

Service too is an important part of the IBM Electric 
story. Every IBM Customer Engineer goes through an 
intensive training course at our plant, as well as con- 
tinuous training at his branch office. Familiar with 
every function of this precision instrument, he will keep 
your IBM Electrics working at their very best for years. 
In our desire to further share the responsibility for the 
success of each typing installation, IBM offers the 
facilities of its Educational Services Department. In 
addition to lesson plans, movies, bulletin board mate- 
rials, and other educational aids, a staff of consultants 
and business educators are available to provide assist- 
ance when desired. 


So you see, the beauty of the IBM Electric Typewriter 
is but a bonus. And we haven’t told all. If you would 
like to know more about this superb typewriter, our 
local representative would be pleased to show it to 
you at your school. 


THE IBM ELECTRIC 


Its beauty is just a bonus 











In this Lenten crusade, children become 


ptportles of the 
Way of the Crore 


By Sister M. Amatora, O.S.F. 


St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


W@ Christ’s sacred passion has been a 
challenge to zealous souls in every cen- 
tury since that most momentous day 
in history when the Son of God con- 
summated the sacrifice of Himself on 
Calvary’s heights. People of all classes 
are numbered among the saints who 
follow the Way of the Cross with con- 
trite heart. Down through the centuries 
an uninterrupted procession of fervent 
souls have retraced their steps in the 
bloody footprints of the Master. 


Mary Was First 

The history of the Way of the Cross 
begins with Christ’s own dear Mother. 
Repeatedly in the days following that 
first Good Friday, Mary visited each 
spot along the Via Crucis, made sacred 
by some special event or particular 
suffering of her divine Son. She paused 
at the site of each renewed suffering. 
meditating upon the love of God for 
man by enduring such cruel torments. 
At each station along the bloody high- 
way from the court of Pilate to the 
guarded tomb, she suffered anew a two- 
fold anguish as, in her mental vision, 
she beheld the image of the tortured, 
pained-racked Redeemer and felt anew 
in her own members the sufferings of 
her divine Son. 

Need one hazard a guess that the 
Apostles, whenever they were in Jeru- 
salem, likewise re-visited in prayerful 
meditation the sacred places of their 
Master’s Way of the Cross. The holy 
women, whom the Virgin Mother her- 
self instructed, also frequented the dol- 
orous way, often with their teacher, the 
Queen of Martyrs. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author informs us that 
she has obtained an imprimatur for this 
article from Most Rev. Leo A. Pursley, Bishop 
of Fort Wayne. 
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Pilgrimages 

As new Christian communities sprang 
up in various parts of the world subse- 
quent to the teaching of the Apostles, 
many persons were anxious to visit the 
land made holy by the presence of the 
suffering Christ. These pilgrims fre- 
quently traveled great distances and 
often amid hardships to visit the Holy 
Land. Many indulgences were attached 
to this pious practice. 


Replicas in Churches 

In later centuries when Christians 
became lax in their devotion to the 
suffering Saviour, God permitted the 
sacred places to fall into the hands of 
the infidels. It was in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century that the great 
follower of the Crucified, St. Francis of 
Assisi, once more restored devotion to 
the passion and death of Christ to its 
rightful place in the hearts and minds 
of the faithful. He himself was so 
enamored of Love Crucified, that God 
imprinted the sacred wounds on his 
body, thus making him the first stig- 
matic in recorded history. 

Following their leader, the Francis- 
cans continued to inculcate in the hearts 
of their hearers a true devotion to the 
passion and death of the Redeemer. 
Foremost among these was St. Leonard 
of Port Maurice who traveled through 
many countries of Europe preaching the 
Way of the Cross as a means of bring- 
ing sinners to repentance. 

Since many were prevented from 
making the pilgrimage to Palestine, 
replicas of the various stations along 
the way the Saviour trod were placed 
in the churches. The Holy See, realizing 
the value of devotion to the passion of 
Christ, granted to those who made these 
visits in spirit the same indulgences as 





An eighth grade boy gives his Crucifix 


to his sister who is ill. 


those who actually visited the holy 
places in Palestine. During this period 
the number of stations ranged from 
eleven to sixteen, until the Holy See 
officially placed the number at fourteen, 
as it remains today. Even to the pres- 
ent time the sacred places of the Holy 
Land are under the custody of the 
Franciscans. They, too, have the right 
to erect and to bless the Stations of 
the Cross. 


Indulgences 

After the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
there is no greater prayer than the Way 
of the Cross. Throughout the centuries 
it has been highly indulgenced. In 1938 
these were clarified by Pope Pius XI 
who granted the following: (1) a ple- 
nary indulgence every time one makes 
the Way of the Cross with contrite 
heart; (2) a second plenary indulgence 
if one has received Holy Communion 
on that day; (3) a partial indulgence of 
ten years for each station if the Way 
of the Cross has been interrupted. All 
indulgences are applicable to the poor 
souls in purgatory. 


The Stations Crucifix 

Wishing still further to aid her chil- 
dren, Holy Mother Church has made it 
possible for those who cannot go to 
church, to gain the same indulgences 
of the Way of the Cross by using a 
Stations Crucifix (one blessed by a 
Franciscan father or other priest au- 
thorized to do so), and saying twenty 
times the Our Father, the Hail Mary, 
and the Glory be to the Father. If one 
is impeded by manual work from hold- 
ing the Crucifix in his hand, he may 
gain the indulgences by saying these 
prayers and having the Crucifix in his 
pocket or on his person. 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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HOW’s and WHY’s 


im 5th grade geography* 


By Robert N. Saveland, Ed.D. 


Geography editor for Ginn & Co. 


Wi The study of our own country is 
usually undertaken in the fifth grade. 
Experience has demonstrated that ten- 
year-olds are ready for a detailed study 
of the United States. There is consider- 
able variation in practice as to what 
else to include. Some schools study only 
the United States. Others include the 
entire Western Hemisphere. This seems 
to be a case of too little or too much. 
What is a happy medium? The admis- 
sion of Alaska as a state and our cul- 
tural ties with our northern neighbor 
strongly indicate the advisability of in- 
cluding the study of Canada with that 
of the United States. Because of simi- 
larities between certain provinces and 
states across the border, the study of 
Canada following the study of the 
United States can serve as an effective 
review. The wisdom of this procedure 
is also indicated when considering such 
topics as the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
Alaska Highway, and the Dew LINE. 
Our southern neighbor, Mexico, with its 
Latin culture and tropical affinities, is 
best studied in another grade in con- 
nection with the countries of Central 
and South America. 


Regions of the United States 

How to divide the United States into 
easily digestable learning sections is an- 
other problem facing curriculum co-or- 
dinators, teachers, and textbook writers. 
Terms such as Corn Belt, the South, 
Pacific Northwest, and New England 
suggest that various parts of our large 
and diverse country have unique char- 
acteristics. But the dividing line be- 
tween these regions is seldom clearly 
defined. 

Geographers use the term region to 





*This is the conclusion of a paper read at a 
teachers’ meeting arranged by Rev. R. J. Connole, 
superintendent of schools for the Archdiocese of 
St. Paul and held at the St. Paul Auditorium, 
Sept. 18, 1959. The first part of this paper on 
Fourth Grade Geography appeared in the CaTH- 
otic ScHooL JouRNAL, January, 1960, pp. 24-26. 
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denote an area which has a degree of 
homogeneity according to certain cri- 
teria. As Ross Pearson points out in 
Chapter VI of New Viewpoints in 
Geography, regions may be large or 
small depending upon the purpose for 
which they are intended.t Many more 
regions would be constructed for a col- 
lege study of the United States than 
are used in the elementary school. 

A significant characteristic of a re- 
gional approach to the study of the 
United States is that regional boundaries 
may not always follow state lines. The 
states of Oregon and Washington are 
excellent examples of this. The eastern 
and western parts of these states are in 
considerable contrast one to the other. 
The eastern parts are dry and brown 
wheat-raising and grazing lands with 
occasional big dams for power and irri- 
gation. West of the Cascades these 
states are moist and green and the tall 
trees that grow on the mountain slopes 
move down to lumber, plywood, and 
paper mills. A few deep-water ports 
load lumber and other products on ships 
for economical transportation to distant 
places. For purposes of generalizing on 
the the fifth-grade level, it is natural 
to draw a regional boundary through 
the middle of these states and group 
the eastern parts with parts of Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, and other states in 
the western interior. 

The criteria which geographers use 
for drawing regional boundary lines are 
usually based upon natural features, 
with climate, landforms, and vegetation 
being especially important. In addition, 
land use and occupations are often used. 
Cultural features, such as a linguistic 
boundary, may sometimes be a deter- 
mining factor. Often there is consider- 





1James, Preston E., New Viewpoints in Geog- 
raphy, Twenty-Ninth Yearbook, National Council 
for the Social Studies, Washington, D. C., 1959, 
p. 76. 


able interrelationship among various 
factors. 

When it comes to determining the 
order for studying the various regions, 
a common approach (especially in so- 
cial-studies programs) is to attempt a 
chronological treatment starting with 
exploration and settlement along the 
Atlantic seaboard. There are several 
difficulties inherent in this approach. 

First, this method usually results in 
starting in the northeast, one of the 
more urban and industrially complex 
parts of our country. If only the colo- 
nial period is considered, it is necessary 
to return to this section later in the 
study. If both the colonial period and 
the modern era are taken up in the 
same unit, the result is usually a cap- 
sule version of history from which all 
life-giving details have been removed. 
In practice, a class may often spend so 
much time on the Colonial Period of 
the Eastern Seaboard that other times 
and places in our country are neglected. 

Secondly, a true chronological east- 
west approach is impossible. If actual 
chronology were followed, the study of 
settlement would start with St. Augus- 
tine, and the story of settlement in 
California would precede that of Min- 
nesota. 

Thirdly, the use of the chronological 
approach at the fifth-grade level dupli- 
cates information about explorers, Pil- 
grims, and famous historical figures 
presented in the primary unit. It also 
takes the edge off the study of Amer- 
ican history which generally follows in 
the upper grades or junior high school. 

Fourthly, this method seeks to de- 
velop time concepts simultaneously with 
space concepts and usually succeeds in 
doing neither particularly well. The sug- 
gested remedy for this is to concentrate 
in the fifth grade upon a picture of the 
regional diversity of our country and 
to introduce historical factors where 
they help to explain why certain parts 
of our country are as they are today. 


Building a Mental Map 


One of the objectives to be realized 
at the conclusion of fifth-grade geogra- 
phy or social studies should be the 
pupil’s attainment of a mental map of 
the United States. Not only should the 
child be able to visualize the location 
of Nevada, South Carolina, or Hawaii 
in relation to other states: he should 
also be able to make significant com- 
parisons and contrasts among them. 
How is this accomplished? 

An obvious answer to this question is 
—competent teaching. Good teachers 
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are also good salesmen. Not only do 
they believe in their product, they also 
have the ability to sell it. However, it 
is not within the scope of this paper to 
develop the various ways and means by 
which a teacher establishes rapport and 
motivates her class. Suffice to say that 
in addition to knowing teaching meth- 
ods, a knowledge of subject matter is 
also essential. A teacher must know her 
subject before she can impart it to 
others. 

A more specific answer to the ques- 
tion about a mental map is that it is 
acquired by making meaningful asso- 
ciations with places. Thus the mention 
of Louisiana suggests New Orleans, 
banana boats, Baton Rouge, oil refiner- 
ies, sugar cane fields, warm Januarys, 
live oaks, bayous, and the delta of the 
Mississippi. It may also bring to mind 
Governor Long, the French Quarter, 
Antoine’s, and Chalmette. The greater 
the range of experience, the greater the 
number of associations which can be 
built up concerning a place. For that 
reason, traveling with a receptive mind 
is one of the ways of building a mental 
map. 

Places which cannot be visited in 
person may be experienced vicariously. 
Both actual pictures and word pictures 
may be used for this purpose. The 
descriptive adjective is a most useful 
tool for building word pictures. Con- 
trast these two sentences: 

The woman got out of the car and 
walked into the hotel. 

The ragged old lady hesitatingly 
stepped from the chauffered limousine, 
drew herself erect, and walked toward 
the entrance of the Ritz Carlton. 

Which presents a more vivid word 
picture? Which one arouses the interest 
as to what comes next? You will note 
that the essential difference between 
these sentences is the use of descriptive 
adjectives. Vivid descriptions, by them- 
selves, are insufficient for building long- 
lasting and meaningful associations. Like 
stories, they are a means to an end. 
Description must have a purpose in 
order to make an impact upon the 
mind of an individual. 

Finally, the building of a mental map 
is a skill, and skills are developed 
through use. A fertile mind requires 
frequent plowing. A mental map is 
developed by frequent contacts with 
actual maps. Unless children practice 
locating places, finding directions, meas- 
uring distances, interpreting symbols, 
and making inferences from maps, their 
map skills and their mental maps will 
remain forever fuzzy. 
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Many ten-year-old boys when left to 
their own devices will spend hours 
pouring over maps and studying the 
area and population tables at the back 
of the textbook. These tables give pub- 
lishers headaches because of the vari- 
ations in statistics among different 
sources and because of the rapidity 
with which they go out of date. They 
serve, however, to call attention to 
the correlation between geography and 
mathematics. 


Numbers, Exact and Otherwise 

Numbers are essential when develop- 
ing size concepts. In the fifth grade, 
children are introduced to square feet 
and square miles. These are readily 
demonstrated by drawing squares on the 
chalkboard and labeling the dimensions 
of the sides. Practice in measuring the 
classroom and determining the size of 
house lots will help to establish this 
understanding. 

Closely associated with square feet 
and square miles is the concept of an 
acre. Rural children will be familiar 
with this term, but city children will 
need to pace out an area approximately 
200 feet by 218 feet on the playground. 

From the playground, children can 
expand their size concepts to gain im- 
pressions of the numerical relationships 
in size of their home community, home 
state, and other places. A special sec- 
tion may be reserved in the notebook 
or the end papers of the textbook for 
writing in figures for the local area. For 
St. Paul, Minn., this section could ap- 
pear somewhat as follows: 


St. PAUL 
area 55.4 sq. mi. 
pop. 325,000. 
altitude 780 ft. 
latitude 44 degrees 56 min. N 
longitude 93 degrees 05 min. W 
average rainfall 26.84 in. a year 
mean temp. Jan. 13.1 degrees, July 72.2 
degrees. 


MINNESOTA 


area 84,068 sq. mi. 
pop. 3,169,000. 

At all times teachers must be on the 
alert to give meaning to numbers. 
Meaning is attached to numbers when 
a child relates them to his own experi- 
ences. When it comes to population, 
many fifth-grade children have seldom 
seen more than a few hundred people 
in one place. A child who has traveled 
the length and breadth of St. Paul, has 
observed the rows upon rows of houses, 
or has looked upon the city from a tall 
building or an airplane, will have some 





conception of the size of a city of 
325,000 people. Knowing the size of St. 
Paul will assist him to understand such 
cities as Birmingham, Alabama; Toledo, 
Ohio; Monterrey, Mexico; Leopoldville, 
Belgian Congo; and Nottingham, Eng- 
land. 

Mathematics is also involved in the 
teaching of altitude. The fact that St. 
Paul is 780 feet above sea level is of 
considerable importance. Pilots must 
know this information when they land 
their planes at the airport. Weathermen 
use this knowledge in adjusting their 
barometers. Auto mechanics take alti- 
tude into consideration when fixing car- 
buretors. Certainly the people of St. 
Paul would live and even breathe differ- 
ently if their altitude were 7800 feet 
instead of 780 feet. 

In spite of the importance of altitude 
in human affairs, some fifth-grade text- 
books for the social studies fail to show 
it on their maps. The latest maps which 
combine altitude tints with shaded re- 
lief are a major improvement in car- 
tographic representation. As Edward 
Espenshade Jr. points out in chapter 
VII of New Viewpoints in Geography: 

“The works of Imhof, Harrison, Shel- 
ton, Raisz, and the unknown artists in 
commercial map plants today provide 
physical maps on which the user sees 
the landforms directly. No longer need 
he rely solely (sic) on his construction 
of an abstract concept and his sub- 
conscious application of background 
knowledge concerning the patterns of 
surface irregularities.”? 

One of the closest correlations 
between mathematics and geography 
comes in the study of latitude. While 
a knowledge of spherical geometry 
would be helpful, it is by no means 
essential to an understanding of lati- 
tude. Otherwise this topic would not 
be introduced in the fifth grade. 

A certain amount of drill and mem- 
orization is necessary to establish the 
facts that latitude is distance north or 
south of the equator measured in de- 
grees; latitude lines are called parallels; 
the equator is the zero line of latitude; 
and there are 90 degrees between the 
equator and the North Pole, and 90 
degrees between the equator and the 
South Pole. These facts may be quickly 
forgotten unless some of their implica- 
tions are understood. One of the effects 
of latitude which can be observed in 
the study of the United States is the 
progressively later dates for harvesting 
crops as one moves from south to 
north. The mobile combine crews oper- 
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ating in the wheat fields of the Great 
Plains are an excellent example of the 
effects of latitude. 

A comparatively simple demonstra- 
tion on September 22 can bring the 
facts of latitude home to your class. 
On that day the observed angle of the 
sun above the horizon at its zenith 
(highest point) when subtracted from 
90 degrees will give the observer’s lati- 
tude. A carpenter’s level, a ruler, and 
a protractor can be used to form a 
crude sextant. The carpenter’s level will 
give a horizontal line. Sight the sun 
along one edge of the ruler, being care- 
ful to use dark glasses when looking at 
the sun. Measure with the protractor 
the angle formed by the ruler and the 
horizontal line of the carpenter’s level. 

The reason for subtracting the: ob- 
served angle from 90 degrees is ap- 
parent if you consider the lighting of 
the earth on September 22. If on that 
day you stood at the North Pole you 
would observe the sun circling the 
horizon just prior to going out of sight 
for the next six months. The observed 
angle of the sun would be O degrees. 
When subtracted from 90 degrees, this 
leaves 90 degrees — the latitude of the 


North Pole. On this same day at the 
equator an observer would see the sun 
directly overhead, or at an angle of 90 
degrees above the horizon. When sub- 
tracted from 90 degrees, this leaves 
zero, the latitude of the equator. This 
same demonstration may be made at 
the time of the spring equinox, on or 
about March 21. 

During this discussion of the how’s 
and why’s of fourth-and-fifth-grade 
geography, both the total plan and 
specific teaching techniques have been 
considered. The emphasis has generally 
been upon those topics which are con- 
sidered hard to teach, rather than upon 
easier topics, such as a unit on trans- 
portation and communication. If there 
is any particular theme or message 
herein, it may be summed up by saying: 
Put imagination into your Teaching. 

Seek out examples and illustrations 
from familiar surroundings to make un- 
familiar lands and peoples seem real to 
your students. Use pictures, stories, and 
descriptive adjectives to help your stu- 
dents form meaningful associations with 
many places. Build mental maps. 

I leave you with “A Teacher’s Fare- 
well.” Bernardo Houssay, winner of the 


Nobel Prize in Medicine and Physiology 
in 1947, recently left his post at the 
National University of La Plata after 
half a century of teaching. The Revista 
de la Universidad published what the 
renowned Argentine scientist had to say 
on that occasion. The last paragraph, as 
printed in the August issue of Americas, 
underscores an idealism which should 
be demonstrated by each teacher and 
absorbed by every child. It reads as 
follows: 

“I am speaking to the young people 
of my country, who will be responsible 
for its future: Always strive for lofty 
goals and do not let yourselves get 
involved in fierce fights for small causes. 
Put the lasting interests of the nation 
above your own personal ambitions or 
those of small groups. Keep your ideals 
high and concentrate on doing big 
things. Since life always cuts you down 
to size and you will achieve only a part 
of what you want, you will go much 
farther by aiming high. The victories 
of the present are really childish dreams 
come true, though once they seemed 
utopian or unattainable.” 
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/ RELIGION in the 


Kindergarten 


By Sister M. Agnes Therese, |.H.M. 


President, National Catholic Kindergarten Association, 
Gesu Convent, Detroit 21, Mich. 


“| can offer my broken arm to Jesus.” 


Part VII: 


W@W Our religion lessons thus far have 
brought the children into close com- 
panionship with Christ as they have 
followed or accompanied Him in the 
mysteries of His public life. Just as 
naturally do they enter, not only into 
the stories of His Passion, but also into 
the spirit of His Passion. 

Our children have seen Jesus, at the 
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very beginning of His public life, enter 
into the River Jordan and insist upon 
receiving the Baptism of Penance at 
the hands of St. John the Baptist. But, 
more importantly, they have witnessed 
His carrying out of the promise to do 
penance as He entered into the soli- 
tude of the desert and fasted and 
prayed for forty days. They have been 


For March — Children of Other Countries, The Farm, The Circus 


appalled by the daring of Satan as 
Christ allowed him to make his three- 
fold attack upon the integrity of His 
Person. Above all, they have been 
deeply impressed with our Lord’s power 
over the devil as He uttered the com- 
mand, “Begone, Satan.” They have 
learned that through Christ that power 
is also theirs. Satan is as afraid of them 
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Seeing, learning, and watching real ducks was a lot of fun. We made the pen, fed and watered them, 
watched them swim, and drew their pictures. 


and cowers off in dread, if they but call 
upon the name of Jesus, make the Sign 
of the Cross, or use holy water. 

Lesson 53 in All for Jesus! gives the 
children the reasons why they, as mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body, should 
join Christ in doing penance, especially 
during the holy season of Lent. It in- 
creases their understanding of their 
responsibility for helping all peoples — 
not only those in their own families, 
their immediate neighborhood, their 
community. 

The passing acquaintance made with 
the Indians in November and the Es- 
kimos in January; the panoramic view 
they have gotten of the first white 
settlers in America; their meeting in 
retrospect with our early patriots, 
especially George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln; their knowledge of 
America as the “Uncle Sam” to the 
many peoples of other nations who have 
freely enrolled themselves under her 
banner; all this background has been 
good preparation for the study of other 
nationalities, the choice of which may 
depend upon the teacher, the back- 
grounds of the children, and the mate- 
rials available. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

It may be that if a note, conveying 
the purpose of the unit, were sent to 
the parents with the suggestion that 
they send in dolls, books, clothing, etc., 
labeled with the country represented, a 
very stimulating display of materials 
will result. The public library staff is 
always happy to send a collection of 
books suited to the age level of the 
children. A field trip to the local art 
museum may also arouse further in- 
terest. Some parents may come in and 
relate a folk tale, sing a song, teach 


3Sister M. Agnes Therese, I.H.M., 
Jesus (Chicago: Follett Pub. Co.). 


All for 
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a game or dance related to a specific 
country. These opportunities provided 
in a living classroom situation do more 
than all the talking in the world toward 
giving our children a real appreciation 
and love of people who though differ- 
ent from themselves in many ways, are 
all meant to be ome in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 


Points for Teaching 

A. The globe is shaped like the world 
—round. On the globe are depicted 
various countries, separated from each 
other by the waters. (Review the story 
of the creation, especially the part 
where God said, “Let the waters that 
are under the heaven be gathered to- 
gether into one place, and let the dry 
land appear” [Gen. 1:9].) 

B. Point out on the globe the coun- 
try in which we live. Find other coun- 
tries which may be suggested by the 
children. 

C. Develop in a general way the 
different bodily characteristics of the 
different races, “the right kind of 
looks for every kind of people.’? 


Points for Discussion 

Family characteristics, differences in 
our neighbors, differences among our- 
selves in school, how we are alike. 


Source Material 


A. Stories 


Pease, Josephine van Dolzen, This is the World, 
Rand McNally. 

McCrady, Elizabeth, Children of Foreign Lands 
(New York: Platt and Monk Co.). 

Bein, Lorraine and Jerrold, Two is a Team 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace). 

Lindman, Jaj., The Flicka, Ricka, and Dicka 
books, Whitman. 
The Snipp, Snapp, Snurr books, Whit- 





man. 
Politi, Leo, The Butterflies Come, Scribner’s. 
Reyber, Becky, My Mother is the Most Beau- 
tiful Woman in the World, Lothrop, Lee. 


2Pease, Josephine van Dolzen, This is the World 
(Chicago: Rand, McNally Co.). 


Constantino, Joan and Josephine, Pepito at 
Capistrano, Whitman. 

Francoise, Jean Marie in Gay Paris, Scribner’s. 

Gidal, Sonia and Tina, My Village in Ireland, 
Pantheon. 

Flack, Marjorie, The Story About Ping, Viking 
Press. 


May be found in many of the familiar chil- 
dren’s song books. The teacher will probably 
prefer to make her own choice. 


C. Song Records 

1. French Folk Songs for Children, FC 7208 
(FP 708), and (2) Latin American Folk Songs, 
FC 7218, Folkways Records and Service Corp., 
117 West 46th St., New York 36. This corpora- 
tion carries folk songs of almost every country. 

3. I’m a Little Chinese Doll (a dramatic sing- 
ing record), and (4) When the Little Dutch 
Shoes Parade, Sing ’N Do Songs, Album 4, Sing 
’N Do Company, Inc., Ridgewood, N. J. 


D. Dance Records 


Danish Dance of Greeting, Chimes of Dunkirk 
(Belgian), Donkey Dance (Mexican), Children’s 
Polka (German), Bow, Bow, Belinda (American), 
Seven Steps (German), Bleking (Swedish), 
Carousel (Swedish). Folk Dances arranged and 
recorded by Ruth Evans, et al. Ruth Evans, 
326 Forest Park Ave., Springfield 8, Mass. 


E. Poems 


1. Foreign Children by Robert Louis Steven- 
son (any of Stevenson’s books of poetry). 

2. The Road to China by Olive Beaupre Miller. 
Poems for the Grades, Book IV, W. H. Sadlier, 
Inc. 


F. Manipulative Activities 


1. Chinese hat, 2. Japanese fan, 3. Dutch 
shoes (clay), 4. tulip garden, 5. drawings of Alps, 
6. clay adobe house, 7. paintings and drawings of 
children of other lands, 8. murals depicting 
scenes of different countries. 


THE FARM 
The study of the farm will depend 
in part upon the children, whether they 
are from the farm or from the city. 
Farm children would probably prefer 
the work on the circus. 


Points for Teaching 

Familiarize the children with what 
life on the farm is like: ways of cul- 
tivating the soil, how seeds are planted, 
development from seed to plant, types 
of vegetables and fruits, kinds of ani- 
mals found on the farm, uses of farm 
animals, noises of farm animals. 
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Oh, what fun a circus can be! We made stuffed clowns and animals. We played in the circus ring. 
We even made a circus tent and rode in circus carts. 


Points for Discussion 


Why does the farmer arise so early 
in the morning? How does the farmer 
care for his animals? What work does 
the farmer do? How does the farmer 
prepare the land? How does the entire 
family help on the farm? 


Source Materials 


A. Stories 


Blough, Glenn C., Water Appears and Dis- 
appears, Row, Peterson and Co. 

Bonino, Louise, The Cozy Little Farm, Treasure 
Book. 

Brown, Margaret Wise, Two Little Gardeners 
(New York: Crowell Co.). 

Brown, Margaret Wise, The Quiet Noisy Book, 
Harper. 

Gilbert, Nan, Young MacDonald on the Farm, 
Whitman. 

Gottlieb, Wm. P., Laddy the Superdog, Simon 
and Shuster. 

Gottlieb, Wm. P., A Pony for Tony, Simon 
and Shuster. 

Horn, Madeleine, Farm on the Hill, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Scott, Wm. K., The Apple that Jack Ate, Wm. 
Scott Co. 

Scott, Wm. K., The Water that Jack Drank, 
Wm. Scott Co. 

Werner, Jans, The Fuzzy Duckling, The Great 
Big Animal Book, Simon and Shuster. 


8. Poems 


Tippett, James S., I Know Some Little Ani- 
mals, Harper Brothers. 

“Good Morning,” by Muriel Sipe, Sung Under 
the Silver Umbrella, Macmillan. 

“The Barnyard,’’ by Maude Burnham, Time for 
Poetry, Scott, Foresman Co. (Many farm poems 
are found in this book.) 


C. Songs 


The teacher will have her own choice of songs 
here, since every book of songs for children gives 
several. “Old MacDonald Had a Farm.” 


Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley Grow; Did You 
Ever See a Farmer?; Farmer in the Dell; Here 
We Go Round the Mulberry Bush. 


€. Rhythms 


Imitate the movements of various animals; 
climb up the haystack; imitate growing seeds; 
ducklings on parade; digging potatoes, picking 
tomatoes, etc.; plowing, pumping water, chopping 
wood, etc.; galloping, high stepping, running, 
trotting horses, etc. 
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Farmer's Dance to Rataplan, Victor Record 
45-5079. 

Formation: Six children in circle formation. 

Step 1: Right foot point forward (hands on 
hips), Left foot point forward, Bow to right, bow 
to left. 

Step 2: All join hands and skip sideways to 
left, facing center of circle. 

Step 3: Repeat step 1. 

Step 4: All join hands and skip sideways to 
left, facing center of circle. 

Step 5: Rake the ground twice to right, twice 
to left, repeat, then dig with shovel three times 
for potatoes. 

Step 6: Repeat step 1. 

Step 7: Repeat step 2. 

Step 8: Repeat step 1. 

Step 9: Repeat step 4. 


Experiences 


Visit a farm, visit a local dairy, 
churn cream to make butter, plant 
some vegetables in window boxes in 
school, bring live chicks or baby ducks 
to school, play “Sounds Around the 
Farm,” EDCB-5322 from Scott, Fores- 
man and Co. from Sounds Around Us 
album. 


Science 


Cut top off a carrot and put it in 
water to grow, place a sweet potato in 
water to make a hanging plant, plant 
radish seeds in a dixie cup to grow, 
plant several kinds of seeds in differ- 
ent marked boxes. Watch to see which 
ones come up and grow the fastest. 


Directed Activities 


Use colored crepe paper to make a 
cob of corn, a carrot, or a tomato. 

Construct a barn or other farm build- 
ings from cardboard boxes. 

Construct a silo, using a paper roll. 

Make a collage of a farm scene illus- 
trating the house, barn, silo, and grass. 

Using paper rolls for bodies, and 
yarn for tails, construct different farm 
animals. 

Mold farm animals from clay. 

Make a large book of painted farm 
animals. 

Make farm murals, showing build- 
ings, animals, fields, etc. 


THE CIRCUS 


Points for Teaching 


Explain how the circus travels. Ex- 
plain the training needed for circus 
performers. 


Points for Discussion 


Previous experiences of the children 
at the circus, acts performed by the 
various performers, circus TV  pro- 
grams, ways of feeding the animals at 
the circus. 


Source Materials 


A. Stories 


Barr, Jene, Little Circus Dog, Whitman. 

Eppenstein, Louise, Sally Goes to the Circus 
Alone, Platt and Munk. 

Conger, Marion, Circus Time (Little Golden 
Book), Simon and Shuster. 

Kunhardt, Dorothy, Little Peewee, Simon and 
Shuster. 

Martin, Marcia, How the Clown Got His Smile, 
Simon and Shuster. 

Werner, Jane, The Marvelous Merry-Go-Round, 
Simon and Shuster. 

Brewster, B., The Big Book of the Real Circus, 
Grosset and Dunlap. 

Gramatky, Hardie, Homer and the Circus Train, 
Putnam’s, 

Jackson, K. and B., The Big Elephant, Simon 
and Shuster. 


B. Poems 


McFarland, Wilma, For a Child, Westminster 
Press: Circus, p. 50, The Balloon Man, p. 53, 
The Merry-Go-Round, p. 19. 


C. Songs 


Circus songs are many and varied. The teacher 
will probably have her own selection. Bozo and 
the Circus, Capitol Record Album, Here Comes 
the Circus Parade, Sing "N Do Songs, Album 1, 
Sing ’N Do Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 


D. Games 


Here we Go Round the Circus Tent (adapted). 
Now we can hear the lions roar, see the monkey 
jump, watch the elephants walk, hear the circus 
band, see the funny clown, see the horses dance. 

The Clown at the Circus (adapted): the clown 
takes the elephant, the elephant takes the tigers, 
the tiger takes the lion, etc. 


E. Rhythms 


Tightrope walking, Pirouette— Victor Record 
45-5077. 


Seal bouncing a ball, Pirouette — Victor Record 
45-5077. 
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Clowns pushing scooters, Clowns — Victor Rec- 
ord 45-5000. : 

Jugglers, Clowns — Victor Record 45-5000. 

Kangaroos hopping — Sicilienne, Victor Record 
45-5003. 

Tossing balloons in the air — Valsette, Victor 
Record 45-5001. 

Ten Little Bears, Giraffes, Balloons, etc., to 
Ten Little Indians. 


F. Dances 


Clown Dance, using Victor Record “Fairies,” 
45-S500B. 

Step 1: Point your right foot (bend body to- 
ward right); Point your left foot (bend body 
toward left); Run and run and run and run. 

Step 2: (Repeat, using word turn at end of 
line). Repeat steps 1 and 2. 

Step 3: Bend right, bend left, jump around in 
your circle (3 times) (wave hands in air during 
entire step). Repeat two more times. 

Step 4: Join hands, slide to right; slide to left, 
twirl back to places. 

Step 5: Go down and come up (hands on hips) 
and shake, shake, shake, shake. (Repeat). 

Step 6: Jump to the right twice (with hands 
on hips); Jump to the left twice (with hands on 

Step 7: Repeat Step 1 and on last count, take 
a deep bow. 

Note: This dance may be done in circular 
movement, allowing any number of children to 
participate, or it may be done in double line 
formation with partners. 


G. Games 


Little Tommy Tittlemouse — Singing Games for 
Children, Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ring Around the Circus. 

Did You Ever See a Clown (name many circus 
characters). 

O Do You Know the Lion Tamer? (other cir- 
cus characters). 


Experiences 

After the study of the circus, have 
children take the parts of the various 
circus characters and entertain another 
class. Some suggestions might be: 
funny clowns, bear roller skating, seals 
bouncing balls, a circus band, tightrope 
walkers, a merry-go-round, an elephant 
parade, etc. 

Have children imitate for the class 
things they have seen done at the 
circus. 

Using clown and animal suits, have 
the children stuff them with newspaper, 
making them appear real. 

Dramatize stories about the circus. 

Using crepe paper, stuffed animals, 
blocks, etc., give the room the appear- 
ance of a circus. 

Build circus bulletin boards together. 


Directed Activities (Manipulative) 

Draw and cut freehand clowns, ele- 
phants, tents, balls, etc. Color. 

Make clowns from crepe paper with 
suckers for heads. 

Circus cages from boxes. 

Clay circus animals — dry and paint. 

Circus collages, allowing children to 
be creative in choice of objects for 
collage. 

Make parts of circus animals, fasten- 
ing on head, feet, tail, etc., with small 
paper shanks. 

Wall paper circus tents. 

Painting animal faces on blown-up 
balloons. 

Popping corn and having a popcorn 
stand. 
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SAINT JOSEPH: 
Head of the Holy Family 


Stories for Grades 4 to 7 


By Sister M. Michaella, O.S.F. 


St. Frederick School, Cudahy, Wis. 


Wi Just a little while ago we met a 
most wonderful family. It is the Family 
we love, for there is Jesus, the obedient 
Child, Mary, the holy mother, and St. 
Joseph, the brave father. These people, 
the greatest in the world, teach us how 
to give glory to God and how to show 
His goodness. During the month of 
March, as the Church honors St. Joseph, 
we think of him and try hard to copy 
the great ways of the foster father of 
Jesus and the spouse of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 


ST. JOSEPH’S LILY 

Often when we see a picture of St. 
Joseph, there is a lily in his hand. The 
lily says that St. Joseph was a just man, 
a man full of love of God and of neigh- 
bor. It also speaks of a time when St. 
Joseph was a handsome young man. 

As other men of his time, St. Joseph 
prayed that God would help him to find 
a good young lady to be his wife. He 
hoped for a lady who loved both God 
and her neighbor. There were many 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Saint Joseph 


(Continued from page 50) 


beautiful young ladies in the large tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, ladies who tried to 
do all that God wanted. These young 
women wished for good holy husbands; 
they often asked God to help them 
choose a holy and good husband. 

At this time there lived in the temple 
a very holy young woman. Her soul was 
full of grace; she was blessed among 
women. God had special and very high 
plans for her. The girl’s name was 
Mary. 

Soon a great day came when the 
husband should be chosen for holy 
Mary. You may be sure many men 
were eager to have her as their wife. 
She was good, pure, and holy. The many 
suitors made it hard for the high priest 
to choose; but after a short prayer, God 
gave him a marvelous idea. The high 
priest asked the suitors to place their 
staffs near the altar and then to touch 
them. If any of the men’s staffs would 
blossom into a beautiful lily, he would 
be the chosen husband of holy Mary. 
God liked this plan. When good St. 
Joseph touched the staff, out blossomed 
a fragrant beautiful lily. How thrilled 
the high priest was! Joseph’s problem 
was solved. 

Then on a bright beautiful day, Mary 
and Joseph were engaged. Prayer and 
sacrifice were offered for the new couple. 
Later a little party was given. How 
good God was to help the high priest 
choose Joseph! How the happy couple 
thanked God for His loving care. 


Speaking to St. Joseph 

Congratulations, dear St. Joseph. You 
surely must have been surprised when 
the staff suddenly blossomed a bright 
beautiful lily. God wanted you to be 
the spouse of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
How wonderful are God’s ways! Since 
God helped the high priest with his 
doubts, we ask you to speak a word for 
all young people who are making plans 
for their tomorrows. St. Joseph, give 
them healthy, strong ideas; make them 
brave and true friends of God. 


THE STABLE 


At Christmas time we found a most 
wonderful surprise in our churches. We 
saw a stable, Jesus, Mary, Joseph, the 
shepherds, the angel, and the star. This 
make-believe stable helped us to re- 
member what happened the first Christ- 
mas night. God wanted all men to 
understand better how much He loved 
each one of them. 
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As we looked into the stable we saw 
how happy Jesus was. Blessed Mother 
and St. Joseph were smiling too. Farther 
in were a donkey and an ox. Then we 
were startled. How strange that a busy 
and good carpenter could get no better 
place than an old, old barn for his 
family! We would try to find the reason 
for this. 

St. Joseph was a busy carpenter. He 
had a very nice and neat workshop. 
When people saw his very good work, 
they gave him more work to do. With 
the money from this trade, he bought 
the things his family needed. 

It happened that one day while St. 
Joseph was at work, he heard that the 
king wanted to count his people. St. 
Joseph knew what this meant. The 
workshop must be closed. Big orders 
would have to be called off. Worst of 
all, the trip would be very hard for 
Blessed Mother. 

What did St. Joseph do? First he 
told Mary the king’s wish. She, like 
Joseph, made ready for the trip. He 
cleaned his shop, hung out a sign telling 
of his business trip, and locked the 
doors. When everything was carefully 
packed, St. Joseph tied the clothing and 
other needed things on the donkey. He 
helped Blessed Mother mount the don- 
key. Off they started for Bethlehem. 
This journey was long; it took about 
three days. Once in a while St. Joseph 
stopped. He was thinking of Mary, who 
was growing very tired. Finally, after 
pressing through the crowds and facing 
the biting winds, they came to the little 
town of Bethlehem. 

Every corner was astir with bustle 
and excitement. People were happy to 
see one another; they had many things 
to discuss. Through this crowd St. 
Joseph edged his way, leading the don- 
key. Along the streets of the little town 
he stopped at many homes and asked, 
“Have you room for Mary and me?” 
Everyone answered, “We have no 
room.” How this hurt St. Joseph. Poor 
Mary seated on a donkey in the strong 
wind! What could he do? Good St. 
Joseph kept on trying, begging, looking. 
Finally, a man moved by the weariness 
of this wayworn couple, offered St. 
Joseph his barn. How happy they were 
for the poor shelter! 

When they came to the barn, St. 
Joseph helped Mary from the donkey, 
and then began to make the stable 
clean and fresh. He also prepared a 
manger with golden straw and covered 
it with a pretty blanket. He untied the 
load from the donkey and gave the 
animals something to eat, and then he 


had a little lunch with Mary. After 
lunch, St. Joseph neatly arranged the 
supplies in the stable. Mary went to 
rest. Joseph tied the donkey near Mary 
so his breath would warm the piercing 
chill of the night. After Joseph had 
prepared everything he lay down on a 
bed of straw. How tired he was! Soon 
he was fast asleep. 

Suddenly he was awakened by a 
bright light within the barn. He heard 
angels’ songs. He saw a most beautiful 
Babe smiling from beneath the folds of 
a snowy white blanket. At once he got 
to his knees. He adored his God and 
Saviour. There was peace, joy, and all 
that is good and satisfying. St. Joseph’s 
big, true eyes filled with warm tears of 
joy. Then gently and carefully he helped 
Blessed Mother place little Jesus in the 
manger bed. 

As Mary and Joseph knelt in wonder 
and love, the holy silence was broken 
by running feet. The steps were coming 
nearer the stable. St. Joseph went to 
see what was about to happen. Before 
the door stood a group of poor, good 
shepherds. They were breathless; their 
eyes were big with wonder. They could 
hardly speak; then all tried to tell St. 
Joseph together about a great light, the 
angels’ songs, the words they heard. St. 
Joseph loved these good shepherds. He 
welcomed them to see the sweet holy 
Babe and holy Mary. As soon as they 
came in they fell on their knees. How 
their faces brightened! They loved this 
Child, and the Child loved these honest, 
hard-working men. After the shepherds 
had told Jesus of their love for 
Him they quietly arose and graciously 
thanked Mary and Joseph for this great, 
great privilege. They went back to their 
sheep. Their hearts sparkled with a 
most holy, joyous, and peaceful love, 
the love of the Christ Child. 


Speaking to St. Joseph: 

Heartiest congratulations, good St. 
Joseph! You certainly were a thought- 
ful foster father. From the time God 
chose you as Mary’s husband, you have 
kept an eye on all her needs. What a 
nice quiet place you found for the birth- 
place of the Saviour. The poor dark 
stable you chose we claim as the finest, 
brightest spot on earth. There we find 
our God of love, Who can make us 
thoughtful and kind. There we learn to 
prove our love by doing and living as 
you did, great foster father. 


THE STAR 


The angels’ song. was not the only 
wonder of Christmas night. In the 
(Continued on page 70) 
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AD MULTOS ANNOS 


% Rev. Bruno Hacsprer, S.V.D., former 


rector of America’s first missionary sem- 


inary at Techny, IIl., observed his 50th 
anniversary as a priest on February 6. 
Father Hagspiel, who is now stationed at 
Divine Word Seminary, Girard, Pa., is 


| the founder of Little Missionary magazine 


and has had six books on spiritual medita- 


| tions published, in addition to numerous 


brochures on the missions. Father Hagspiel 
is also well known for his five volumes of 
Along the Mission Trail. 


% His EMINENCE Joun Carpinat O’Hara, 
C.S.C., Archbishop of Philadelphia, ob- 
served the 20th anniversary of his con- 


secration as a bishop on January 9. 


% BrotHer Hitpesert ScuHuLeR, S.V.D., 
celebrated the golden jubilee of his re- 
ligious profession at Techny, IIl., on Jan- 
uary 10. He is a trainer of Brother candi- 
dates of the Society of Divine Word, who 
will eventually work on the Mission Press. 


% SistER CATHERINE BERISSIMO, oldest 
member of the Troy province of the Sis- 


| ters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, recently 
| observed her 75th anniversary as a Sister. 


% BrotHer Atoysitus A. Krerrt, S.M., 
observed his diamond jubilee of religious 
profession in the Society of Mary recently. 
He is stationed at Chaminade Preparatory 


| School, Marcy, N. Y. 


% Rev. Josepn A. Tetztarr, S.M., former 
president of the University of Dayton and 
provincial superior from 1928 to 1938, re- 


| cently observed the golden jubilee of his 


ordination. Father Tetzlaff, who is now 
stationed in Rockaway Park, N. Y., was 
the provincial under whose direction the 


| Marianists founded their first school in 
| Puerto Rico, Colegio Ponceno (1930). 


HONORS AND APPOINTMENTS 


| Regina Medal 


The Catholic Library Association has 


announced that it will present its second 
| annual Regina Medal to ANNE CARROLL 
| Moore of New York City on April 19. 
| Miss Moore was the pioneer in arranging 


a special section in New York public li- 
braries for children’s books and was, from 
1906 to 1956, the first supervisor of this 


| department. She is the author of many 
| articles for professional magazines and has 
| prepared numerous bibliographies. 


| Catholic Press Member Honored 


For the first time, a member of the 
Catholic press has received the Directors’ 


| Guild of America Award. The personal dis- 
| tinction, conferred through a select com- 
| mittee of directors, was given to JOHN 
| FITZGERALD, 


author of Sunday Visitor’s 
movie column. The honor was presented 


| during February, Catholic Press Month. 


| Professor Appointed 


W. Marx SULLIVAN, associate professor 
of philosophy at the College of Notre 
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Dame, Belmont, Calif., has been appointed 
chairman of the San Francisco conference 
of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association. 


Nun Heads Polish Historians 


StsteER M. CATHERINE, O.P., of Resur- 
rection High School, Chicago, recently was 
elected president of the Polish American 
Historical Association. She succeeds REv. 
L. J. Srexantec, O.F.M., of Cleveland. 

The Polish American Historical Associa- 
tion was established in 1942 to collect, 
compile, and publish information about 
Polish Americans and their contribution to 
American life, culture, and history. Its 
headquarters is at St. Mary’s College, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 


Best Hospital Article Chosen 


An article by the Rev. Rosert J. HENLE, 
$.J., acting academic vice-president at St. 
Louis University, has been chosen by the 
American College of Hospital Administra- 
tors as the outstanding article on hospital 
administration published in i959. The ar- 
ticle, entitled “The Intellectual Develop- 
ment of the Operationist,” was published 
in the organization’s magazine. Father 
Henle, who is also dean of the graduate 
school at St. Louis University, received 
an award for the article at the national 
convention of the American College of 
Hospital Administrators, held in Chicago 
on February 5. 


Brother Named to CASC Board 


BROTHER URBAN, OS.F., president of St. 
Francis College, Brooklyn, has been elected 
to the national board of directors of the 
Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges, Inc. He will serve a three year 
term. The Council was founded three years 
ago to help small colleges improve academic 
programs, and strengthen financial re- 
sources. There are 66 member colleges. 


Publishing Awards 


SHEED AND Warp, Inc., will be the 
recipient, on May 1 in Chicago, of the 
1959 Thomas More Medal for “the most 
distinguished contribution to Catholic pub- 
lishing in 1959.” The medal will honor 
Sheed and Ward for its publication of 
The Image Industries, by William F. 
Lynch, S.J. Sheed and Ward will be the 
sixth receiver of this award. 


New Publisher's Director 


Roger J. Cunningham has been named 
director of the newly established Catholic 
education department of Follett Publishing 
Co., Chicago. He will supervise all edi- 
torial, production, and sales activities. Mr. 
Cunningham was formerly an author and 
editor with Maryknoll publications and 
— director of the Maryknoll Book 

ub. 


Silver Book Awards 


The Library Binding Institute recently 
announced five Silver Books Awards for 
contributions of outstanding service in the 
library field. Among the new members of 
the L.B.I. Silver Book Club is SisTER 
RutH Marte, St. Edward’s School, Straf- 
ford Springs, Conn., who received the 
citation for her “ability to build a fine 
library by means of greeting card and 
cake sales conducted by willing children 
whose enthusiasm was fired under her 
warm and friendly guidance.” Other 
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awards were given to VERNER C. CLAPP, 
president of Council on Library Resources, 
Inc.; the NEw Yorx Pustic Liprary; 
Mrs. Mastre C. Wotcortt, Hanover Public 
Library, Hanover, Pa.; and Jacop TALAN 
of Dess and Talan, New York City. 


Fordham Alumni Award 


Epwarp J. Mortota, vice-president and 
provost of Pace College, New York City, 
has received the Fordham College Alumni 
Association Award. The honor, presented 
to Mr. Mortola at the 106th annual dinner 
on January 26, is given annually to alumni 
for winning distinction for themselves and 
for their college through professional ac- 
complishments. 


SAVINGS ON 
UNIFORMS AND 


Distinguished Achievement Award 


The University of Dayton recently con- 
ferred its ninth annual Marianist Award 
posthumously on ARCHBISHOP JOHN FRAN- 
cis Nott of Fort Wayne, Ind. The award 
is given each year “for distinguished 
achievement in America for the Mother 
of God.’ Archbishop Noll was selected 
for the honor because of his pioneer work 
in creating interest and in soliciting con- 
tributions for the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception in Washington, 
DOG, 


Historians Elect 


Paut Horcan of Roswell, New Mex., 
noted Catholic writer and historian, was 
elected president of the American Catholic 
Historical Association at its recent 40th 
annual meeting in Chicago. He succeeds 
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Dr. Harry W. Kirwin of Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Horgan won the 1954 Pulitzer Prize 
for his two-volume history of the Rio 
Grande River. He is also the author of 
the TV series “Rome Eternal,” produced 
by the National Council of Catholic Men. 


SIGNIFICANT BITS OF 
INFORMATION 


Jesuit Discusses Unification 


“When Catholics, Orthodox, and Prot- 
estants work together in terms of Chris- 
tian love in which they all believe, then 
mankind can hope that God in His Mercy 
will bring men together in the same 
church, the same doctrine, and the same 
worship,” according to Rev. Gustave 
Weigel, S.J. The prominent Jesuit the- 
ologian spoke at the Christopher Lecture 
Forum of Altoona on January 7. Dis- 
cussing Protestant-Catholic relations, the 
leading authority on the Protestant unity 
movement claimed that Orthodox, Prot- 
estants, and Catholics are closer to unity 
than they ever have been, although there 
is still much to be done. 

Father Weigel further claimed “that the 
three principal factors that have narrowed 
the gap among Catholicism, Protestantism, 
and Orthodoxy have been the liturgical 
movement, greater use of the Bible, and 
ecumenical movements. Both Protestants 
and Catholics have developed their own 
liturgy, and that a continued development 
of the liturgical movement in both churches 
will be the source of new considerations, 
mutual friendship, and mutual admiration.” 
The greater use of the Bible was under- 
lined as a second factor in closing the 
gap, as Father Weigel pointed out that the 
approach to the Bible has undergone a 
change in both churches, for now Cath- 
olics and Protestants send their future 
teachers to university centers where the 
best scriptural scholars, regardless of re- 
ligious persuasion, are teaching. “Today 
these religions no longer study the Bible 
in such a manner as to have arguments 
against one another, but study with a 
common scriptural approach to resolve 
misunderstandings existing between them.” 
He ruled out the possibility of compromise 
in any ecumenical movements, since one 
cannot compromise with the Will of God; 
rejected the possibility of mass conver- 
sion, since the Catholic Church wishes 
Protestant Churches to come back, while 
Protestants are desirous of going ahead, 
and will not accept conversion. He scored 
religious comprehension as an ineffective 
means of leading to reunion, because, al- 
though all agree on the principle of com- 
prehension, the application continues to 
be different for different groups. 


Leok to Puerto Ricans for Racial 
Understanding 


The first issue of Journal of Intergroup 
Relations, published by the National As- 
sociation of Intergroup Relations Officials, 
152 W. 42nd St., New York 36, carries 
an interesting article with a new idea for 
intergroup understanding. Rev. Joseph P. 
Fitzpatrick, S.J., author, declares that it is 
the Puerto Ricans who may bring to this 
country the “extraordinary blessing” of 
genuine interracial understanding. Father 
Fitzpatrick, a professor of sociology at 
Fordham University, noted that the Puerto 
Ricans are the first group migrating in 
large numbers to mainland cities to bring 
with them a tradition of “widespread so- 
cial intermingling and intermarriage of peo- 
ple of noticeably different color.” A con- 
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tinuation of this practice, he said, may 
“break the resistance to integration” in 
cities on the mainland. 


Dr. Thomas Dooley Speaks 


On the spot, unedited recordings of a 
lecture given by Dr. Thomas A. Dooley are 
announced by Immaculate Heart College, 
sponsorer of the talk. Dr. Dooley relates, 
on a set of two 3314, long-playing records, 
the results of his several years in Vietnam 
and Laos. He tells of suffering and healing, 
Communists, Medico’s hospitals, future 
plans and desires, and of the love each man 
should have for others. Young Dr. Dooley, 
who is self-committed to serving man- 


Fo 
‘NO-REFERENCE SLEUTHING 


kind in this part of the world, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Notre Dame and 
of St. Louis University School of Medicine. 
Price of the recordings is $8.50 and all 
profits go to Medico, Inc., through which 
Dr. Dooley’s efforts are sponsored. Write 
to Immaculate Heart College, % Dr. 
Dooley Records, 2021 North Western Ave., 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Unusual Christmas Music 


St. Monica’s Choir of Philadelphia, one 
of the best known Catholic choirs in the 
Eastern United States, has recorded an 
unusual album of Christmas music. Selec- 
tions range from chants of hundreds of 
years ago, some almost unknown, to mod- 
ern carols. The program lasts for four 
hours and is sung by a choir of 55 boys 
and men. For spiritual authenticity, the 
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recording was made at St. Monica’s Church 
with the use of professional recording tech- 
niques of Recorded Publications, Camden, 
N. J. The album is available to the public; 
proceeds from sales will go towards the 
establishment of a Catholic Choir School 
in Philadelphia. It will be the first such 
school in that city. 


Educate the Handicapped 


Books for teaching the handicapped 
have been prepared by the Sisters of St. 
Francis who conduct St. Coletta’s School, 
Jefferson, Wis., and other schools for the 
handicapped. Newest of the curriculum 
monographs is Crafts for the Mentally 
Handicapped. It contains an explanation of 
techniques, project suggestions, and patterns 
for craft work in weaving, ceramics, plas- 
tics, woodwork, metalcraft, needlecraft, 
and sewing. Other monographs now avail- 
able are: Music Education for the Men- 
tally Handicapped and Art Education for 
the Mentally Handicapped. Curricula for 
ten other subjects will be ready within a 
three-year period. Copies of the three 
published monographs may be obtained 
at Cardinal Stritch College, 3195 S. Su- 
perior St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


Church School Essential 


Church schools are essential to preserve 
the religious faith of children and stem the 
tide of secularism, according to a prom- 
inent Baptist minister. Rev. Ken Hutch- 
eson, San Antonio, Tex., stated in a recent 
Baptist newspaper that “We Baptists have 
gone too far in our opposition to the 
Catholic effort to get public tax support.” 
“Now one of every eight American chil- 
dren is in a Catholic school. While we 
Baptists debate the matter, the Catholics 
are making tremendous progress.” To the 
argument that public schools are more dem- 
ocratic than church schools, he _ replies: 
“American freedom was not produced by 
public schools, but is the result of church 
schools. Freedom and democracy were es- 
tablished long before public schools came 
on the scene (about 1850).” 


Rural Life Committee Meets 


The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference appointed two new officers at its 
executive meeting held on January 27 in 
Milwaukee. Named executive director was 
Rev. Edward O’Rourke of Peoria who 
succeeds Rev. James L. Vizzard, S.J., 
Washington, D. C. The new executive sec- 
retary for the conference is Rev. John 
G. Weber, Aurora, Kans., who will reside 
at the conference headquarters in Des 
Moines, Iowa. He succeeds Rev. Michael 
Dineen who is the secretary and organizer 
of the new rural life publication, Country 
Beautiful, which will be released soon. 

A statement of policy on the ideals of 
Christian rural living noted that the farm- 
er’s failure to form effective production 
and marketing co-operatives allows many 
nonfarm enterprises to gain much control 
in agriculture. The committee urged “the 
formation of more regional marketing co- 
ops for milk, meat, and grain.” It urged 
also the formation of more credit unions 
to “help families save and fill their legit- 
imate needs for credit in the spirit of 
Christian co-operation.” In response to 
the present concern for overpopulation and 
the irony of surplus food in the United 
States, the committee stated: “We are 
fully convinced that ignorance in the use 
of God’s gifts, unwillingness to work for 
their development, and social injustice are 
the real causes of hunger and disease. 
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Therefore, we urge, not a policy of nega- 
tive pessimism, but a hopeful, forceful, 
positive approach that would both assuage 
hunger and elevate man to a higher de- 


gree of intelligence and social responsi- 
bility.” 


Religious Role and Teaching 


Members of religious orders in the teach- 
ing profession who permit their roles as 
priests, nuns, or Brothers to overawe stu- 
dents have been criticized by Msgr. Henry 
C. Bezou, superintendent of schools of the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans. The prom- 
inent educator told more than 3000 ele- 
mentary school teachers of the New York 
Archdiocese that such a practice might 


Look at quality, 
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everything 
you want 
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THE FINEST 


curb self-expression. He spoke at the clos- 
ing session of a two-day meeting of the 
sixteenth annual teachers institute held 
recently at Manhattan Center in New 
York. 

Stressing the importance of developing 
Catholic leaders who could think inde- 
pendently, Msgr. Bezou said: “The re- 
ligious teacher should never confuse, or 
allow the students to confuse, his or her 
role in the classroom with the awe-inspir- 
ing role of a person in the religious state 
to live. Otherwise he or she may un- 
wittingly foster servile respect and blind 
obedience to the neglect of student initia- 
tive, intellectual curiosity, independent 
thinking, and self-expression.” The role of 
a grade school teacher as leader, Msgr. 
Bezou said, is to conduct children from 
the helplessness of infancy to the resource- 
fulness of maturity; from darkness to 
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light; from ignorance to knowledge; from 
ineptness to skillfulness; from innocence 
to virtuous living. He also warned prin- 
cipals, teachers, pastors, and spiritual di- 
rectors to be on guard against the infiltra- 
tion of “isms” such as communism, 
socialism, and naturalism into education. 
He said that they are finding their way 
into textbooks, films, and professional lit- 
erature. 

Speaking of the principal’s role, Msgr. 
Bezou said he should have his teachers 
“experiment with new techniques and thus 
show that he is capable of reconciling per- 
manence and change in Catholic educa- 
tion.” 


Pope Issues “Driver's Prayer” 


A “Prayer for Motorists,” composed by 
Pope John XXIII, has been published in 
leaflet form by the Publications Office, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
leaflet also includes a reprint of a 1957 
statement on traffic safety issued by United 
States Bishops. Information regarding the 
leaflet can be obtained from the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference Publications 
Office, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


Writers’ Guide 


The Catholic Press Association has pub- 
lished a 20-page booklet entitled “1960 
Writers and Illustrators Guide.” The re- 
vised guide to Catholic magazine market 
requirements lists about 87 leading Cath- 
olic periodicals. Copies, $1 each, may be 
obtained from the association at 6 East 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Hear the National Debate 
Tournament 


Transcriptions of the 13th National De- 
bate Tournament, which was won by 
Northwestern University, are now avail- 
able. For a copy, send a blank, 1200 ft. 
tape to J. Deaton, Signal Corps Record- 
ing Studio, USMA, West Point, N. Y. 


Liturgical Conference Expands 


The North American Liturgical Con- 
ference, organized to help broaden peo- 
ple’s participation in the official prayers 
of the Church, has voted to open an office 
with a full-time staff. Liturgical Confer- 
ence president, Rev. Frederick R. Mc- 
Manus, stated that the move was made 
necessary by the constantly growing in- 
terest in the liturgy in the United States 
and the 1958 decree of the Holy See de- 
signed to promote further participation of 
the laity in the Mass. The conference has 
expanded its activities to the point where 
it can now offer direct services to parishes 
and lay organizations. 

The announcement was made at a re- 
cent conference board meeting held in 
Pittsburgh, as a preparation for the 1960 
Liturgical Week to be held in that city 
August 22-25. Theme of the Week for 
1960 is “The Liturgy and Unity in Christ.” 
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where it is impressed on paper through 
a silk screen...and, in color, too! Even 
the finished run is automatically jogged 
into a neat stack and the machine shuts 
itself off when the required number is 
printed. 


Make Your Own Stencils 
Lal welie by 


weenie 


Place ctgfuel laid winen up layouts) 
around one cylinder and a blank stencil 
around the other. Turn the switch—that’s 
all. A finished stencil 


in minutes. 


GESTETNER CORPORATION 


216 Lake Avenue, Dept. 32, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Send descriptive literature and specimens. 


WAME 

ADDRESS 

OO 
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RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


Second Annual Servite Institute 


More than 100 Sisters, Servants of Mary 
who teach in Omaha, met at their mother 
house, Convent of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
on February 14. Chairman for the one- 
day meeting was Sister M. Henrietta, 
OS.M. Sister M. Terese, O.S.M., Holy 
Name School, spoke on the life and works 
of St. Juliana Falconieri, foundress of the 
Third Order of Servants of Mary. Supple- 
menting interest with information was 
Mother M. Carmelita, O.S.M., who an- 
swered the question, “What Is the Sister 
Formation Movement?” An open forum 
on the principal work of the Order and 


| a program followed the talks. 


The Servants of Mary, with missions 
east to New York and west to Denver, 
teach in seven schools in Omaha. 
Brothers of Charity 

The Brothers of Charity from Boston 


| have opened a new novitiate, dedicated to 
Our 
| Pa. The novitiate will also serve as a 


Lady of Charity, at Chelthenham, 
house of studies for scholastics who at- 


tend the Christian Brothers’ La Salle Col- 


| lege. Brother Emeric Rigney, F.C., is su- 


perior. 


Sisters of Charity 
The Sisters of Charity of Seton Hill 


| will open a foundation in the Vicariate 


of Kwangju, Korea, according to a recent 


| announcement from Mother Claudia, pro- 
| vincial superior. The motion to accept the 
| invitation of Bishop Harold W. Henry to 
| open the convent and school in the vic- 
| ariate was formally made and unanimously 
| carried by the Provincial Council on De- 


cember 1, 1959. On the same date, applica- 


| tion for the Beneplacitum of the Holy 
| See for this mission was made to the 
| Sacred Congregation of the Faith. 


Missionaries: Come to Arkansas 


A new society for women is seeking 
vocations for help in the missionary diocese 
of Arkansas. The group, Daughters of the 
Paraclete, is now taking official steps for 


the formation as a secular institute. The 


work of the Daughters of the Paraclete is 
to be missionary in nature, chiefly in 
Arkansas where there are 17 counties with- 
out a Church, priest, or Sisters. An even 
greater number of counties in Arkansas 
have only one resident priest and Church, 
but no school or Sisters. Since the state 
is so largely non-Catholic, the number of 
religious vocations is practically nil and 
even where there are Catholics, there are 
very few teachers for them. Vocational 
information and other details are avail- 
able from Sister Helen, Directress, Daugh- 
ters of the Paraclete, Paraclete House, 802 
Center St., Little Rock, Ark. 


Help Support Missionaries 


The Jesuit scholastics at St. Louis Uni- 
versity are saving postage stamps to help 
support Jesuit missionaries in the field. 
Stamps of almost any kind are needed, 
except the United States 1, 2, 3, and 4 
cent varieties. However, any commemora- 
tive stamp in these denominations is use- 
ful. Any others — foreign, air mail, special 
delivery, pre-canceled, and _ out-of-the- 
ordinary stamps—are also needed. Send 
to: Mission Stamp Bureau, 3700 W. Pine 
Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


(Continued on page 63) 





Robes for 


Confirmation 


MOORE Confirmation Robes 
save money for each family by 
removing need for new cloth- 
ing. Since all appear appro- 
priately alike, no youngster 
“out-fashions” another. No 


family feels embarrassed. 


White, flowing Robes with 
Scarlet collars and beanies for 
girls. Scarlet Robes and ties 
for boys. 


MOORE Rental Service is 
quick, efficient and available 
on short notice. Write for all 
details and Catalog CC85. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St. Chicago 13, IIl. 


4 


1641 N. Allesandro St. 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


A 
1605 Boylston Ave. Seattle 22, Wash. 


Also makers of Choral Robes, Gym Suits 
for Girls and Graduation Caps and Gowns 
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Sisters of Charity 


SIsTER JOANNA Marta Durry has been 
elected superior of the Sisters of Charity 
in a general chapter meeting, held at Con- 
vent, N. J. Mother Joanna Marie, who 
served as assistant superior of the con- 
gregation since 1953, succeeds MOTHER 
Etten Marie. Mother Joanna Marie was 
for a number of years dean of studies at 
the College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent. 


Poor Clare Missionary Sisters 


Four members of the Poor Clare Mis- 
sionaries will leave soon for Africa to es- 
tablish their congregation’s first mission 
on that continent in Kampala, Uganda. 
The four members of the African mission 
band are all from San Gabriel, Calif.; they 
are: SISTERS GUADALUPE PERAL, ANA ELENA 
Diaz pve Leon, EpDELMIRA RIVERA, and 
Marta Meza. The 14-year-old congrega- 
tion, which was founded in Mexico, has 
four establishments in Mexico, three in 
Japan, two in Texas, and four in Cali- 
fornia. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Initiate Liturgical Institute 


St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind., an- 
nounced an institute of liturgical music, 
largely modeled after the Corso Ordinario 
of Gregorian Chant of the Pontifical In- 
stitute of Sacred Music in Rome. It will 
be held every summer and will begin this 
year, from June 20 to July 30. The pro- 
gram is open to priests, Brothers, Sisters, 
seminarians, lay men, and lay women. The 
course will lead to the bachelor of arts 
degree in liturgical music or to a certificate 
in liturgical music. 


College Becomes University 


Ateneo de Manila, a 101-year-old Jesuit 
institution at Quezon City, P. I., recently 
was made a university. Rev. Francisco 
Araneta, S.J., is rector of the school. 


Formosa University to Open 


Reactivated Fu-Jen Catholic University, 
at Taipei, Formosa, will open this fall. 
The university was formerly located in 
Peking, China, where it was taken over 
by Communists in 1949. At that time its 
United States-born rector, Harold Rigney, 
S.V.D., was imprisoned. He was released 
in 1955. Archbishop Paul Yu Pin of 
Nanking is the newly named rector. 


New Management at Lewis College 


The Christian Brothers of the St. Louis 
district have taken over control of Lewis 
College, Lockport, Ill. The change from 
Catholic laymen to the Brothers was effec- 
tive as of the new 1960 school term. Lewis 
College, with a 550 enrollment, is the third 
college in the Mississippi Valley now under 
the direction of the Christian Brothers. 


TV Campus 


St. Louis University has established a 
televised four-year certificate program in 
basic education. It is believed to be the 
first fully televised, multi-course curriculum 
ever offered. One course from each of three 
basic fields—skills, appreciation, and 
knowledge — will. be offered each semester 
over a four-year period. The course began 
on February 20. 


(Concluded on page 64) 








FREE! Gsterbrook 


*T.M.—tThe Esterbrook Pen Co. 


HANDWRITING KIT 


... gives you 6 writing tests for each pupil 
COMPLETE WITH COLORFUL GRADING STICKER PLUS A COMPARISON CHART 


YOU WILL RECEIVE 
Estabrook SCHOOL WRITING CHART 
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TEACHER'S TESTS PROVE it’s the year’s best handwriting motivator. 
The Esterbrook Pen Company is happy to present these handwrit- 
ing tests for your class. You will find they provide an excellent 
evaluation of pupil progress. 

You will find that the Esterbrook teacher’s manual is helpful in 
promoting good penmanship practices and in developing a con- 
tinuing interest in legible writing. 

Fill out the coupon below for your free copy of this valuable kit. 


You will also find the inexpensive Esterbrook 
School Writing Kit a valuable aid. Complete with 
40 fountain pens so each child is assigned a 
pen which he returns to the holder after use. 

Other classes can then use the kit. Inexpensive 
Esterbrook points are instantly replaceable if 
damaged. Priced extremely low for educational 
use, this kit is offered as school equipment only. 


The Esterbrook Pen Company 
School Services Div., Dept. 1, Camden 1, N. J. 


Please send all information on Esterbrook’s School Writ- 
ing Kit and free handwriting kit for teaching penmanship. 


MAIL TODAY 
FOR ALL 


THE FACTS! 
NAME 


I iit i Nanna ia 
SCHOOL 
STREET 
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Religious Art Center 


A center to study and promote what is 
judged the best contemporary religious art 
has been established at Seton Hill College. 
Known as “The Religious Art Center of 
America, Inc.,” the general purposes of the 
nonprofit organization are three: (1) hold 
a biennial study week of modern religious 
art; (2) provide a permanent exhibit space 
for contemporary works; (3) maintain a 
permanent file of descriptions of modern 
religious art, thus making it possible for a 
client to find the artist he wants. The 
center is associated with the International 





Biennale of Contemporary Christian Art 
in Salzburg, Austria, and wili act as Amer- 
ican agent for the Salzburg art show on 
July 27, 1960. The art center plans to 
make a photographic record of the Salz- 
burg exhibition and will sponsor showing 
it, along with some pieces of art, at Seton 
Hill and elsewhere in the United States. 


Rare Books at SFU 


Transfer of a 100,000 volume collection 
of rare books, owned by the state, to the 
University of San Francisco has been ap- 
proved by the San Francisco Library Com- 
mission. Because of a lack of facilities, the 
books, known as the Sutro Collection, have 
been stored for many years. Under the new 
arrangement, the university will provide 


An exciting educational advance —a paperback 


reading program for every high school student! 
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More and more Catholic teachers 
are using these inexpensive 


SIGNETand MENTOR BOOKS 


World masterpieces of literature, both clas- 
sical and modern, authoritative reference 
books, the best non-fiction in many fields — 
attractively printed, sturdily bound in paper 


— for only 


35¢ ¢ 50¢ ° 75¢ each 


Send for our new Catholic Education leaflet listing Signet and Mentor Books 
used by and recommended for Catholic schools. Ask for examination copies of 
any titles you wish to consider for school use, Write the Education Department 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY of World Literature Inc. 


Box CSJ-1, 501 Madison Avenue 
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New York 22, New York 


only quarters for the collection ; staffing 
and administration remains with state-paid 
employees. 


LOOKING FOR PLAYS, POEMS, 
MUSIC? 


Are you looking for dramatic material 
for grade or high school programs? Do 
you need material for both religious and 
secular presentation ? 

The CatHoxtic ScHooLt JourNAtr lends 
portfolios of plays (all previously pub- 
lished in this JouRNAL) to anyone who re- 
quests such material. Portfolios may be 
borrowed on a two week basis (three 
weeks outside of the United States). The 
only charge is a nominal 25 cents per en- 
velope to cover mailing charges. 

The following subject material is avail- 
able: Arbor Day; Biblical Characters; 
Blessed Virgin; Catholic Book Week and 
Press Month; Christ the King; Christmas; 
Easter and Lent; Feast Days; Graduation; 
Halloween; Health; Miscellaneous — Re- 
ligious; Miscellaneous — Secular; Patriotic 
and Historical; Sacraments; Safety; Saints, 
Lives of and Feasts of; St. Patrick’s Day; 
Thanksgiving; and Vocational Guidance. 

Write to Subscribers’ Service, CATHOLIC 
ScHoot JournaL, 400 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 


CONTESTS 


4 A contest for teachers, sponsored by 
Viewlex Co., Inc., offers a free, round-trip 
to Europe for two as first prize. Teachers 
are asked to write, no word limit, a report 
or essay on “How Audio-Visual Aids Make 
Teaching and Learning Easier.” Other 
prizes are offered. Contest closes May 15, 
1960. All information may be obtained 
from the Viewlex Co., Inc., 35-01 Queens 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

4 High school students throughout the 
country are invited to enter an essay con- 
test sponsored by the Greater Trenton 
Chamber of Commerce, Trenton 8, N. J. 
Topic is “Why I Would Like to Visit His- 
toric Trenton, New Jersey.” Winner of 
the contest receives an all expense-paid 
trip for two to Trenton. Contest closed 
May 30. Write to Greater Trenton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Hotel Stacy-Trent, 
Trenton 8, N. J. 


COMING EVENTS 


Mar. 27-April 2. Sixth White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. Seven thou- 
sand delegates will meet in Washington, 
D. C., to discuss youth problems and for- 
mulate solutions under the general theme 
“Lasting Values in a Changing World.” 

April 1-30. Teaching Career Month. Spon- 
sored by the National Education Associa- 
tion, Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions. 

April 2. Michigan Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association will hold its spring meet- 
ing at St. Stephen School, Saginaw, Mich. 
Theme of the meeting will be “The Aging 
and Books.” Sister Dismas Regina, O.Carm., 
from Carmel Hall, Detroit, will give the 
key talk. Local chairman in charge of ar- 
rangements is Sister Marie Alma, OP. 

April 3-9. National Library Week. Spon- 
sored by the National Book Committee, 
Inc., and American Library Association. 
Write National Library Week, 24 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

April 14. Pen American Day. Sponsored 
by Pan American Union, 17th between 
Constitution Ave. and C St., N.W. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Commemorates bonds of 
friendship uniting the 21 republics of the 
Western Hemisphere, and symbolizes a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and co-opera- 
tion. 
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Study of the classics 


Music after the game 


In solemn convocation 


Your school needs the HAMMOND ORGAN 


for music that goes from Bach 
to jazz...and back again 


THE PERSONALITY of a Hammond Organ’s 
music changes as easily as the organ itself 
rolls from classroom, to lunchroom, to 
assembly. 

One minute a Hammond is teaching 
the beauty of the classics . . . the next, 
playing music to dance by. Yet no mat- 
ter how much is asked of it, a Hammond 
performs with a day-to-day regularity 
and full-throated magnificence that en- 
dures for a lifetime. 


Mail these coupons today... 


() Please send me your booklet telling 
how my school can raise money for 
an organ. 


Name — 


Nh trieetnsinonee 
Address 
City & Zone 


ee 


Hammond Harmonic Drawbars 
How is this Ham- ‘“_y 
mond magnificence 
achieved? Through 
exclusive Hammond : a 
Harmonic Drawbars > 
that provide thousands of beautiful tones 
and tonal combinations . . . tones no 
other organ can duplicate. 


Never Needs Tuning* 


Never any upkeep or “days off” for 
expensive tuning—Hammond is the only 


organ that can never go out of tune. 

Enjoy, too, the ease of learning to 
play the Hammond Organ, especially so 
for those who have had previous train- 
ing on the piano. The Hammond, taking 
little space, moves anywhere, plugs in 
like a lamp. 


How can you be assured of getting the 
right Hammond model for your school? 
Mail one or all of the coupons below. 
Address Hammond Organ Company, 
4224 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
*Except the Pedal Solo Unit of Concert Model. 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


My school is interested in: 


CJ Viewing a color film about the 
Hammond Organ. 


C) Hearing a free organ concert. 


Name 





School 





Oe 
City & Zone 


0 ge 


Choice of over 43,000 institutions 


([] Please send me complete literature 
describing the various models of the 
Hammond Organ. 

rites 

School 

Address. 

City & Zone 


County & State —_ 


959, HAMMONO ORGAN COMP 
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The Psychology of Exceptional 
Children 


By Karl C. Garrison and Dewey G. 
Force, Jr. 586 pp., $6. The Ronald Press 
Co., New York 10, N. Y., 3rd ed., 1959. 

This is a rather sweeping revision of the 
earlier revised edition. It has a 59-page sec- 
tion on children and methods of studying 


the individual child. Its next section deals 
with mental deviates, about 75 pages for 
mentally retarded children and more than 
100 pages to gifted children under “physi- 
cal disability.” A hundred pages are given 
to children with defective vision, hearing 
impairments, defective speech, and crip- 
pled, and the last two sections deal with 
neurological impairments, health problems, 
and emotional and social maladjustments. 
A brief and nontechnical glossary is in- 
cluded which might have been more tech- 
nical and longer in the individual items. 
The sweeping revision of this book is 
shown in the additional material added 
and the material which reveals the increas- 
ing research in the field, its new develop- 
ments, the expanded services, and the 
larger public support. New ways of con- 
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beauty 
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utility 
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“Steel Rod” Book Truck 


Light in weight and easy to manage, Gay- 
lords’ new “Steel-Rod” Book Truck is sturdily 
constructed of rigid steel rods throughout. Fif- 
teen feet of shelf space is compressed into less 
than three feet in length, 16% inches wide and 
37% inches high. Smooth-acting ball bearing 
swivel casters with non-marring rubber wheels 
assure quiet, finger-touch performance. Soft 
Lustre Zinc finish is permanently protected by a 


@ Write tor complete 
intormation and price 


baked clear vinyl coating. 
You'll like the clean, modern styling of this 


completely ‘new and perfectly balanced book 
truck. It's low in cost and provides maximum 


in utility. 


supplies 


unrary Grea ylord Bros., Ino. 


' SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” . 
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ceiving the problems, new theories, new 
concepts are noted, and new chapters are 
added on epilepsy, cerebral palsy, and car- 
diac conditions, and new information on 
organizations are contained in the chapters 
on emotionally and maladjusted children. 
—E. A. F. 


The Problem of Delinquency 


Ed. by Sheldon Glueck. 1182 pp. 
$10.50. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 7, 
Mass., 1959. 

A very extensive treatment of the prob- 
lem of delinquency in 1147 pages of text, 
double columns, by 110 authors. There is 
no point in listing the chapter headings 
nor the subjects treated, but it suffices to 
say it is the most comprehensive treat- 
ment available. The material reveals the 
intricacies of the problem and will be use- 
ful in the training and practice of prosecu- 
tors, judges, probation and parole officers, 
clinicians, social workers, guidance offi- 
cers, and teachers in educational institu- 
tions. For the latter, it should be available 
as a reference book. The material is 
accurately described in the preface as a 
“set of material that is eclectic and far- 
ranging in respect to the causes of delin- 
quency and its treatment and prevention, 
and at the same time takes account of the 
legal problems inherent in society’s effort 
to cope with its maladjusted youngsters. 
The targets that must be borne in mind 
are both welfare and justice. —E. A. F. 


To Calvary With Christ 


By Harry A. Buetow. Paper, 135 pp., 
$1.25. The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., 1960. 

Lent is once more upon us, and with 
it comes a more deep feeling of the last 
days and death of Christ. To Calvary 
With Christ will refresh and give new 
ideas to the mind in meditation. It ex- 
plains, in the introduction, the origin, 
indulgences, proper prayers, suggestions, 
etc., for the Stations of the Cross and 
the correct procedure for obtaining in- 
dulgences. Each station is divided into 
two parts for group or congregational 
participation. The book contains seven 
chapters, one for each day of the week. 
The stations in each chapter differ in their 
meditations as if seen from the viewpoint 
of the Pagan Spectator, Holy Spirit, 
Angels, Christian, Blessed Sacrament, 
Sacred Heart, and Mary. Photographs 
used were taken at the Stations of the 
Cross at the Shrine of St. Anne de 
Beaupre, Canada. 


Edith Stein 
Thoughts on Her Life and Times 


By Henry Bordeaux. Tr. by Donald and 
Idella Gallagher. Cloth, 97 pp., $3.50. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., 
1959. 

The author, a member of the French 
Academy, portrays not the biography of 
this remarkable Jewess, but only an intro- 
duction to her life. His main concern is 
the relationship between her great mind 
and that thinking which parallels the 
philosophy and circumstances of the times. 

Edith Stein was a student of Husserl 
and a writer, teacher, and lecturer. Her 
deep explorations of the mind brought 
her to Catholicism and eventually to the 
Carmelites. In the convent, as Sister 
Teresa Benedicta of the Cross, her great 
work, Finite and Eternal Being, was pro- 
duced. There, also, the precious study of 
St. John of the Cross: The Science of 
the Cross, was begun but not finished be- 
fore her arrest and end in a Nazi crema- 
tory oven at Auschwitz. Her crushing 

(Continued on page 68) 
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for all ages wl or 
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cereal and milk 
for better nutrition | 


real and milk 
for all 
in recipes 


for tasty, easy combos 


Free new 8-page, 8% x 1]” 
CEREAL GLOSSARY 
booklet available. 
Includes basic information 
on cereal grains, 
food value of breakfast 
cereals, and nutritional 
contribution of cereal and CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


milk serving. 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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NOW USED IN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


HIS popular writing series stresses 
Catholic religious words and teachings. 
Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing) 1A.$.50 
Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing) 1B. .50 
Our Second Grade Writnig Book 2A — %,” 
spacing (Transition to Cursive Writing). . 
Our Second Grade Writing Book 2B — %” 
spacing p 
Our Third Grade (Cursive Writing)... ... = 
Our Fourth Grade Writing Book......... 5 
Our Fifth Grade Writing Book... R 
Our Sixth Grade Writing Book. . 
Our Seventh Grade Writing Book << 
Our Eighth Grade Writing Book......... -50 


ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 


Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to 
Catholic School Principals 


Order Now or Ask for Catalog CJ 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


Wonderful new idea 
for decorating classrooms 


CHILDREN'S 
POSTERS 
__ jie a 


SET OF 12 


$10 


POSTPAID 


2 ft. x 3 ft. 


_——  — ‘ 
Lithographed on fine quality heavy- 
weight paper in full glowing color 
CHOOSE FROM THESE 12 SUBJECTS OR 

ORDER COMPLETE SET AND SAVE $2 
MOTHER GOOSE © FAIRY TALES * CIRCUS 
CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND © ANIMALS AND ALPHABETS 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION © WINNING THE WEST 
BALLET © HISTORY OF SHIPS 
HISTORY OF FLIGHT 
HISTORY OF MILITARY UNIFORMS 
We unconditionally guarantee that the 
quality of art and printing in every 
poster will more than meet your 
expectations. Send check or money 

order 


CHILDREN’S POSTERS 


217 SOUTH FIRST STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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WRITING SERIES 


“A 


“*Ask about 
our Catholic 
Geography 


Series’’ 


The fast, clean 
way to paste 


..- ADOT 
AND IT’S DONE! 


rool Classroom 


Paste Pen with free 
single refill — $1.49 
5-Load Refill — 70¢ 


Over 5,000 paste dots with- 
out refilling . . . dries in 
seconds . . . rubs off clean. 


Available Through 
SOLD BY Your School Supplier 


Ihe Gidbssih le EE an Wd. 


A PRODUCT OF EXEC MFG. CORP., N.Y. C. 


NEW BOOKS 
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sadness at the insight into trials and death 
to come, retold by a woman who escaped 
the terrifying barbarism, was not for her- 
self but for her sister, also a Carmelite, 
and others of her race. To the end, as far 
as the facts can follow, Sister Teresa 
Benedicta of the Cross was patiently quiet 
and completely subdued to the Will of 
God. Her very last days are unknown. 

The author, the Sisters at her Carmelite 
convent in Cologne, and others see in 
Edith Stein, Sister Benedicta of the Cross, 
a “saint” and pray for her canonization. 


Mother Alfred and the Doctors 
Mayo 

By James P. Richardson. Cloth, 177 pp., 
$2. Benziger Bros., Inc., New York 18, 
N.. ‘¥., 2959. 

When a hospital is needed, it should be 
built; this was the thought in Mother 
Alfred’s mind as she surveyed the tornado 
devastated town of Rochester, Minn., in 
1883. She and her sister, Catherine, now 
Sister Barbara, had come from Luxem- 
bourg many years before to teach religion 
to the Indians of the United States. In- 
stead, they joined the Holy Cross Sisters 
at Notre Dame, Ind., and during the Civil 
War were transferred to the Third Order 
Regular of the Sisters of St. Francis. Now, 
as mother superior general of the Sisters 
of St. Francis of Joliet, Mother Alfred 
exercised her talents for teaching and 
building schools. Soon she was directing 
schools in many states and training more 
Sisters to carry on teaching duties. One 
of her foundations was the academy at 
Rochester where she was on the momen- 
tous day of the tragic hurricane. The 
town’s eight doctors worked around the 
clock, but lack of a hospital caused un- 
necessary extra hardships. It was then 
that Sister Alfred conceived her idea for 
a hospital with Dr. William Mayo as 
chief of staff and his sons, Drs. Charlie 
and Will, serving too. Thus Mother Al- 
fred’s greatest building project became the 
world famous Mayo Clinic and the legend 
of the “Doctors Mayo” began. 

This book offers not only the biography 
of Mother Alfred, and the Mayo Clinic, 
but a very good history of Minnesota 
and the Church’s growth in the Midwest. 


Science Study Series 


In 1956 a group of physicists, high school 
teachers, and other specialists met at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
discuss ways and means of improving the 
teaching of physics in this country and to 
acquaint the general public with some of 
the outstanding achievements and some of 
the fundamental topics in the physical 
sciences. One outcome of the meeting was 
the establishment of a Physical Science 
Study Committee, which now is an organ 
of Educational Services Incorporated. An 
outgrowth of this committee, the Science 
Study Series is a group of texts offering to 
students and the interested adult some 
unusually well written and exceptionally 
competent books dealing with the physical 
sciences, from the subatomic world to the 
universe at large. 

The titles that have thus far appeared 
in the series admirably measure up to the 
goals which the Committee set for itself. 
Each is authored by a specialist in the field 
under consideration. Each title is written 
in clear and straightforward language, but, 
what is even more important, each suc- 
ceeds in conveying to the reader the funda- 
mental attitudes necessary for a genuine 

(Concluded on page 69) 
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NEW BOOKS 


(Concluded from page 68) 


understanding of the work of modern 
physics. The authors love their work, 
they have a respect for the physical uni- 
verse and the achievements of their pre- 
decessors, and they succeed in conveying 
their spirit to the reader. Many of the 
half truths and historical nonsense that 
have been handed down in second-rate 
textbooks are exploded in these volumes, 
particularly in I. Bernard Cohen’s The 
Birth of a New Physics. In brief, the books 
in this admirable series will do much for 
beginning students of physics and the in- 
terested adult. 

In the future, it would be well if the 
Committee could provide a work dealing 
with the nature of scientific thought and 
its relationship to other fields of human 
inquiry. An elaboration of the ideas set 
forth by E. N. C. da Andrade in his 
An Approach to Modern Physics, for ex- 
ample, would be of exceptional value. 

The books are published as Doubleday 
Anchor Books for the general trade and 
are available to secondary school students 
and teachers through Wesleyan University 
Press Incorporated. 

The titles that have appeared thus far 
are the following: 1. The Neutron Story, 
by Donald J. Hughes, 158 pp., 95 cents; 
2. Magnets: The Education of a Physicist, 
155 pp., 95 cents; 3. Soap Bubbles and 
the Forces Which Mould Them (a reprint 
of a classic written in the 1890's), by 
C. V. Boys, 156 pp., 95 cents; 4. Echoes 
of Bats and Men, by Donald R. Griffin, 
156 pp., 95 cents; 5. How Old Is the Earth, 
by Patrick M. Hurley, 160 pp., 95 cents; 
6. Crystals and Crystal Growing, by Alan 
Holden and Phylis Singer, 320 pp., $1.45; 
7. The Physics of Television, by Donald G. 
Fink and David Lutyens, 160 pp., 95 cents; 
8. Waves and the Ear, by Willem A. Van 
Bergeijk, John R. Pierce, and Edward 
E. David, Jr., 235 pp., 95 cents; 9. The 
Birth of a New Physics, by I. Bernard 
Cohen, 200 pp., 95 cents.— William E. 
May. 


A Daily Thought for Lent 


By Rev. Charles M. Herbst. Paper, 88 
pp., $1. The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 

Short meditations for busy lay people 
who need a concise, but informative way 
to solve the problem of applying the in- 
structional material in the Ferial Mass 
formularies to their daily lives. Based on 
the Mass propers for Lent, the medita- 
tions show how the Church carries out 
its teaching function all through the year 
by means of the liturgy. The one and one- 
half page chapters can be read in minutes, 
yet they offer a good, solid starting point 
toward spiritual progress. According to 
the author, who wrote them originally for 
his own parishioners, the meditations are 
“random thoughts suggested by the fore- 
Mass propers of each Lenten weekday.” 
Some of the ideas developed are love of 
neighbor, cure for discouragement, strength 
in weakness, the lay apostolate, and de- 
pendence on God in prayer. 


Future Unlimited 


A 20 pp., illustrated booklet for high school 
graduates describing career opportunities in bank- 
ing. Prepared and distributed by the American 
a Association, 12 E. 36th St., New York 

:m ¥. 


Your Child’s Friends 


By Sidonie M. Gruenberg and Hilda Sidney 
Krech. Paper, 28 pp., 25 cents. Public Affairs 
Committee, New York 16, N. Y. 

Parents and teachers will find worthwhile advice 
and information in this pamphlet. 
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How to find the 1in5 
who needs eye care 


AO School Vision Screening Test —-One 
out of five school children need pro- 
fessional eye care. The AO School Vision 
Screening Test is the best way to deter- 
mine who they are. It presents the basic 
Massachusetts Vision Test elements fast 
and efficiently at the standard 20 feet 


AO Projection Magnifier —low-cost 
reading aid offers a new world of 
learning to children with impaired 
vision. Now, many can attend regu- 
lar classes with their more fortunate 
classmates. The AO Projection Mag- 
nifier is portable... just plug in and 
switch on. Place reading material- 
standard text books, magazines or 
newspapers on free-moving platform 
and read direct from 44%" x12” illum- 
inated screen. Two models available 
—one enlarges 3 times; the other, 
5 times. 


American &) Optical 


COMPANY 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


and 16 inches. By simple “pass-fail” 
tests you can readily determine which 
children should be referred to an eye 
specialist for possible vision care. Entire 
unit folds into compact carrying case... 
can service any number of schools. 


AO H-R-R Color Vision Test — More 
comprehensive than any other single 
test available. A simple, reliable, yet 
inexpensive method for detecting, 
classifying and estimating the degree 
of Red-Green and/or Blue-Yellow 
color vision deficiencies. The AO 
H-R-R Color Vision Test is ap- 
proved by the Inter-Society Color 
Council. For most people testing re- 
quires but a few seconds ... but can 
save years of frustration when con- 
ducted early enough to guide voca- 
tional endeavor. 


Dept. C256 Please send full information on: 
O AO Projection Magnifier 
0 AO School Vision Screening Test 
0 AO H-R-R Color Vision Test 

Name 

Address. 
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Saint Joseph 


(Continued from page 52) 


heavens, a most wonderful star showed 
itself. Wise men in the East knew what 
this bright beautiful star was saying. 
Friends came together and made plans 
for a long trip. These faraway people 
loved one another for together they 
chose gifts for the newborn King. One 
brought gold, another incense, and an- 
other myrrh. The servants eagerly 
planned rich colorful coverings for the 
great white camels. Some prepared food 
and other necessities. Soon, good-bys 
had to be said and off started the wise 


men to a strange land to adore the 
Saviour, for Whom all the world had 
waited so long. The wise men had no 
compass, no road map, no smooth high- 
way. But they had faith —a faith that 
made them strong to follow the shining 
star as it led them on and on, farther 
and farther from their home and friends. 

While the good wise men were travel- 
ing, the Holy Family was busy, too. An 
angel had told St. Joseph that the Holy 
Child should be called Jesus for He was 
our Saviour. His Holy Name would 
make the angels in heaven bow their 
heads. It would cause the good people 
on earth to bend their knees and it 





© School Science Equipment — 
chemicals, apparatus, 
teaching aids. 

e Many available under NDEA 
— Title Il. 


Set “A” — 179 pieces of the finest quality 
apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. 
59.50 


Science Kit will save you time...effort...money 


@ Freight Not Included in Above Prices. 


SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science \ 
Text Publishers, ACEI and 32 State Depts. of 
Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 
in every state. 

The original, complete, portable laboratory for 
elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
and Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary 
Science. $39.95. 


SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful 
science instruction from kindergarten through 
Grade 3. Teacher’s Manual of Experiments and 
Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. 
ACEI recommended. $21.75. 


SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 
science programs in elementary and junior high 
school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab- 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 
stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 
bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 
4” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 
positioning). $279.00. 


Set “BY” — 134 pieces of equipment 
selected especially for Junior H. S. use. 


$99.50 


@ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request. 


@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars. 


| SCIENCE KIT, Ls x i oy ome dae ¥ 
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would make the bad angels tremble and 
fear. 

So eight days after Christmas, St. 
Joseph carefully obeyed the law of God. 
He gave the Child a name greater than 
any other—the sweet name of Jesus. 
He loved that Name chosen in heaven. 
It, the great Name of Jesus, would help 
millions of souls come to heaven. The 
sweet Name of Jesus made St. Joseph 
strong and joyous, too. 

A little while after this, just forty 
days after Christmas, Mary and Joseph 
took Jesus to the temple. Even though 
they were poor, the Holy Family had a 
most beautiful offering. Good St. Joseph 
made a neat cage into which he coaxed 
a pair of very pretty white doves. These 
doves liked the swinging roost and joy- 
ously cooed the little Jesus to sleep as 
Mary and Joseph went on to the temple. 
Here the high priest received Jesus, 
offered from the pure hands of Mary. 
The angels in heaven must have loved 
this precious moment, never before had 
they seen such beauty. Then St. Joseph 
offered the snow white doves, and the 
high priest returned Jesus to the safe 
keeping of Mary and Joseph. 

When back in Bethlehem again, Mary 
was busy making their home neat and 
pretty. St. Joseph was working in his 
workshop. People saw the good work 
of this quiet carpenter, and of course, 
they asked him to do work for them. 
Still, St. Joseph snatched a few minutes 
here and there and soon he had made a 
most attractive cradle. How sweetly the 
little Jesus slept as Mother Mary gently 
rocked Him in His pretty bed. 

During the time of these lovely, 
homey joys, the good tired wise men 
had finally come to the large city of 
Jerusalem. People were surprised to see 
the great white camels, and the kings’ 
rich, colorful clothes. These men had 
seen a star in the East; they had come 
with gifts to adore the newborn King. 
How strange that the people of Jerusa- 
lem knew nothing at all of these things. 
The strangers asked to see the king of 
their city. King Herod was puzzled, too. 
He was angry also to think that another 
king might become greater than he. He 
called his wise men, and they told him 
that the new king was to be born in 
Bethlehem. Very politely he told the 
men of the East about Bethlehem. He 
tried to hide his hurt feelings. That bad 
king even dared to ask the good men 
to come back to his palace again, saying 
that he, too, wanted to adore the New 
King. Later you'll find out what bad 
King Herod wanted to do. 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS ALL OCCASION CARDS 
America’s Largest Suppliers To Parochial Schools 


COME AND VISIT US AT OUR BOOTH NO. C 27-29 


At the National Catholic Educational Association Convention 
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CRESTCARD COMPANY 
169-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 


C1 | am attending the convention, please reserve my FREE GIFT when | visit 
you at your booth. 


C1 | am not attending the convention, please send me your FREE GIFT plus 
samples of your 1960 line of Christmas Cards. 
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Saint Joseph 


(Concluded from page 70) 


Then as the good men started off, the 
beautiful star again appeared. It took 
them right to Bethlehem; better still, 
it took them right to the home of Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph. You may be sure 
the people were watching this strange 
and marvelous sight. They saw the large 
white camels, the servants, and the wise 
men. St. Joseph from his workshop saw 
them and hastened to tell Mary. Then 
they stopped right in front of the home 


Cia O 


of the Holy Family. The servants helped 
their masters dismount. They arranged 
their rich kingly robes, placed the glit- 
tering crowns upon their heads, and 
handed them the precious gifts of their 
land. St. Joseph’s heart thumped with 
joy at the sight of these great, honest 
men. Mary’s soul thrilled when she saw 
the visitors. St. Joseph hurried out to 
welcome those who believed the Word 
of God as found in the Holy Bible. 
How quickly those men went into the 
little house. What joy, peace, love! 
They saw the Saviour—the King of 
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Fund-Raising Without Fuss! 
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© Write Today for Complete Details 


© Our special Fund-Raising Counselors are at your service 


® Our Nationally-Famous, Nationally-Advertised Candies are available 
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¢ Each “package can be “‘personalized’’ with your group’s name 
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Mail Coupon or Call us Today . . . there’s no Obligation! 


VissStotens) Candies...A National Favorite for over 40 Years 
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611 N. Sacramento Blvd. 
Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Mrs. Stevens Fund-Raising Candy Campaign. 
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My Organization or Fund 


Zone___State. 


Kings! He was smiling at them from 
Mother Mary’s lap. These great men 
of the East fell to their knees; they 
took off their crowns, they offered their 
gifts. No one can tell what great lovely 
gifts the little King gave the good men, 
but we know this trip made those good 
visitors extremely satisfied, peaceful, 
and holy. 


Speaking to St. Joseph: 

Warmest congratulations, great St. 
Joseph! You surely loved God very 
much for you very carefully did just 
what God wanted, even if it was hard. 
Perhaps it was this great obedience that 
made God choose you as the foster 
father of Jesus. God sent Jesus to save 
all men. Jesus gave us the Church as 
the star which should lead us to our 
home. And so, St. Joseph, we ask you 
to help our Holy Father, Pope John 
XXIII, and help his bishops and priests. 
They are working hard to make people 
live as Jesus wants them. And, we 
think that if you asked God, He would 
change the selfish hearts of some of 
our rulers and make them respect God’s 
laws. We beg of thee, holy Joseph, ask 
God to give us rulers with the faith 
and love and obedience of those holy 
men of long ago. 


Apostles 


(Concluded from page 44) 


What One Teacher Did 

A Stations Crucifix can be a spiritual 
“gold mine” to shut-ins, to the sick, the 
aged, to those in hospitals, asylums, or 
prisons, as well as to any well person 
who is prevented from going to the 
church daily to make the Way of the 
Cross, such as the busy housewife or 
the father traveling to work. Knowing 
this, one zealous lay teacher in a Cath- 
olic school discussed the topic with her 
sixth graders. As frequently happens, 
her enthusiasm was contagious. Soon 
every pupil knew of one or more per- 
sons who might like the opportunity of 
making daily the Way of the Cross at 
home. By their own little sacrifices, the 
children visited these shut-ins and gave 
each a Stations Crucifix. 

The unfortunate shut-ins were most 
grateful to the youngsters who had so 
signally benefited them. Moreover, the 
teacher reports that the children them- 
selves began to make the Way of the 
Cross daily in the church. (Anyone in 
need of a Stations Crucifix may write 
the author above. Kindly enclose self- 
addressed, stamped, large envelope, and 
offering to defray expenses.) 
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| Creative designers and 
complete he Quality Kind manufacturers of 
TT: of Library Furniture 


SEE us at the 
N.C. EB. A. 
Convention 
April 19-22 


The beauty and durability of hard white maple provides this Atlas 
Case ... and each matching piece of BUCKSTAFF LIBRARY 
FURNITURE... with the dignity, the atmosphere of great books. 


Atlas Case measures 30” x 27” with a back height of 435%” and a 
front height of 39%”, Five pull out, safety stop removable shelves of 
solid maple. 


Beautiful in either autumn or natural maple with matching Resilyte 
Mar-Proof Plastic, Wood Veneer or Linoleum tops. Flexible for the 
largest or smallest of library installations. For literature on the com- 
plete line of Buckstaff Library, Cafeteria and Classroom furniture, 
contact your nearest Buckstaff Representative or write... 


BUCKSTAFF COMPANY ‘ss: 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 





Color! 


Now available 
in various 
distinctive colors 
of your choice. 


Our knowledge and experience of your 
requirements and our willingness and abil- 
ity to assume them — are, we believe, the 
The pull o a magnet goes though many material 66) reason so many schools consistently order 


Elementary Science Charts ATTRACTIVE FROCKS uniforms. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG, com- 
Here is a completely new series of charts, designed specifi- 


cally for teaching science in the elementary grades. Elemen- plete information and prices of jumpers, 


tary biology and the physical sciences are revealed for pupils : 

through Teo picture charts—in 14 major classifications. skirts, blouses, hats, etc. 

Charts are a convenient 1814 x 24 inches, printed in color a 

on both sides of heavy card stock. A new Easel-Portfolio Samples available on request. 
mounting combines the functions of displaying, carrying 

or storing a set of charts. 


For further information, write for free ATTRACTIVE FROCKS, INC. 


illustrated circular CJ3-60. 124 East Seventh St. Cincinati 2, Ohio 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO, 2333 ASTON AVENUE “Prompt Service ALWAYS” 


CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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Weber—specialists in art 
materials for the. classroom 
and the ‘student, gives you 
quality, keeps your budget 
in mind. 


FOR OIL PAINTING 
CLASSES 


Build your oil color instruc- 
tion around Weber Malfa 
Oil Colors, in 1 x 4” tubes, 
the finest celors at. prices 
within your budget. Be fur- 
ther assured of the best 
results with Weber labora- 
tory-controlled liquids, ‘Art 
School’’ Canvas Boards, 
Weber Oil Color ‘Brushes. 


FOR WATER COLOR 
CLASSES 


Insist on Malfa Water Colors 
in Y% x 3” tubes or Weber 
refillable ‘School Art’’ Water 
Color Boxes, reliable Water 
Color Brushes, Papers. 


FOR POSTER WORK 
& DESIGN 


Use Weber non-toxic Tempera 
Show Card Colors, Weber 
Water-proof Pigment Inks, 


FOR PASTEL WORK 
& SKETCHING _ 


Weber offers easy-to-use 
Aqua Pastels that may be 
water-blended, Weber Char- 
coal,. and the finest papers. 


Sor: Your ‘Complete: Art Class- 
room « Neéds, ‘Specify Weber 
Artists’ Meech: ; 


F. WEBER co. : 


1 » Makers of Permalba 


- Philadelphia 23, Penna. 


of o 


LOW-COST TILE MURALS 


Ceramic murals in any size or proportion 
are created, and produced individually, by 
the Ceramic Art Studio, Rockford, II. 
Design subject may be specified or de- 
signed by the studio’s artists who will sub- 
mit preliminary sketches for approval. The 


Custom Design Service 


murals are fired on 6-in.-square tile for 
either outdoor or indoor application. Tiles 
have been tested for extreme hot and cold 
climatic conditions. Glazes range from flat 
colors through matt finishes to high glosses 
for an appearance of depth on a two- 
dimensional surface. The hard, glossy sur- 
face can be scrubbed with soap and water; 
it never needs refinishing. Murals can be 
applied directly upon plastered walls, ce- 
mented in place with mortar, or mounted 
in small sections. Installation is simplified 
by a key diagram and numbering of tiles. 
Cost of murals, less installation, is approxi- 
mately $20 per square foot. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 063) 


FAMOUS ART PRINTS 


Great Art Prints, available from The 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago 
14, are handsome, yet low-cost decorations 
for the home and school. The prints meas- 
ure approximately 21 by 26 in. and are 
priced at $1.95 each, minimum order of 
three. Some famous artists and their works 
included are: Duccio, Apparition on Easter 
Evening; Masaccio, The Crucifixion; Ve- 
lazquez, Coronation of the Virgin; and El 
Greco, Mater Dolorosa and Christ Blessing. 
Send for order blank and_ illustrated 
brochure. 
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BIBLE IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Pamphlet Bible Series, published by 
Paulist Press, New York 19, N. Y., aims 
at presenting Sacred Scripture to the 
“average man” in such a way that he will 
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want to read the world’s Best Seller in- 
stead of just buying it. The Series, issued 
one pamphlet per month, follows the origi- 
nal format of the unabridged Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine translation. Each 96- 
page booklet includes portions of the text, 
a commentary written by a member of 
the Catholic Biblical Association, and two 
self-teaching quizes — one on the Bible and 
one on the commentary. First pamphlet of 
the Series was published in January, 1960. 
Booklets are sold at 75 cents each, avail- 
able from booksellers, or on a subscription 
basis of $7.50 a year. The new Bible- 
teaching idea is an important supplemen- 
tary text for schools, colleges, and dis- 
cussion groups. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 065) 


SACRISTRY SINK 


Just Mfg. Co., Franklin Park, IIl., has 
added a stainless-steel Picina, for washing 
altar linens, to its line of plumbing fixtures 
for religious buildings. Model B-24062 
Picina, fabricated of 18-8 stainless steel, 
is designed for installation in a small space, 


Has Key-Lock Lid 


since it is only 23 in. long. The unit is 
enginered for wall mounting. It has a lock- 
ing cover with a raised cross decoration. 
Send for descriptive literature. 
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PERSONALIZED SLIDES 


Title Slides, made by Graflex, Inc., a 
subsidiary of General Precision Equipment 
Corp., Rochester 4, N. Y., permit projec- 
tion of personalized messages on 35mm. 
slide’ screens. Anyone who can write, draw, 
or trace can use the slides; errors can be 
erased. The slides can be used many times 
for varying messages. Teachers will find 
many ways of using them for tachisto- 
scopic training of flash recognition of 
words, numbers, etc. Four blank slides sell 
for 79 cents. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 067) 
(Continued on page 76) 
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THE CHOICE OF PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS COAST TO COAST 


Choose Style 245 “WINNER” 

—an official, gym-tested suit 
carefully tailored from sanfor- 

ized, colorfast, washable fabrics. 

Wear as shown or by a mere snip 

of a thread, hem can be let out 

for - to four inches of added 
length. Has attached matching 

inner bloomers with nonbinding 

elastic bottoms. Snap-fastener 

front. Pocket. Styled for smart 
appearance. Made for long, ac- 

tive wear. Complete size range 

in these colors: Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 
Geranium Red, White. A “winner” in 
hundreds of parochial schools! 


National Gym Suits 
are guaranteed to he 
made of high quality 
fabrics — colorfast to 
sun and laundry; de- 
signed for perfect fit; 


Write today for descriptive literature and low tailored true to size. 


prices. No obligation, of course. 


pe a 
Sports Company : 
300 N. Marquette 


‘ ‘ A Subsidiary of 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin fab ae 


J. M. Nash Co., Inc. 
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A STUDENT’S KEY TO 
NEW HORIZONS 
IN UNDERSTANDING 


Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary 


While missiles soar 
from the launching 
pads of Cape Cana- 
veral to explore the 
mysteries of space, 
Merriam _ researchers 
are tracking their 
course through the 
printed page and 
spoken utterances to 
detect new words and 
meanings. 


As living records of our changing language, 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries are uniquely 
suited to help students in their study of our 
complex civilization. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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Outstanding quality tubular steel 
chairs that are built to last for years! 


KRUEGER 


900-E SERIES 
CHAIRS 


A most popular series, these chairs have 
comfort, size and structural features 
you'd expect to find only in chairs costing 
much more — 18-gauge electrically 
seam-welded tubular frames, extra strong 
bracing, heavy-duty hinges, jumbo size 
pivot rod heads, one-motion operation, 
and flat folding for compact stacking are 
just some of the details that add to long- 
life durability—value beyond comparison. 


No. 902-E — Veneer panel seat 
within tubular steel frame 


No. 903-E — Upholstered seat 


All steel seat within tubular steel frame 


eo eM) Ye 


...learn why you'll get the best 
in seating comfort and performance! 


KRUEGER 
TABLET ARM 
CHAIR 


Practical and 
versatile ... where- 
ever a writing 
surface is required 


Chair features a plywood 
tablet arm, rigidly mounted on 
a tubular steel support which 
automatically raises or lowers 
arm when chair is opened 

or closed — folds flat to chair 
for storage. Choice of natural 
birch or maple — or, plastic 
laminate writing surface. 


KRUEGER All- Purpose STOOLS 


With or without backrest — Standard 
and Adjustable height features 


Sturdy, heavy-gauge, tubular steel leg 

and cross-brace construction with self-leveling 

feet for solid floor contact. Extra large, 

die-formed steel seat has recessed Masonite 

panel for added comfort. Standard or 
adjustable height models— 
with or without lateral 
adjusting correct posture 
backrest. Also “low-boy” 
bin and drawer filing stool. 


for complete 
line 
catalog. 
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SPITZ PLANETARIUMS 


represent a com- 
bination of the 
skills of the engi- 
neer, the astron- 
omer, and the 
educator. Space and time, sun, moon, 
stars, and planets are at the teacher's 
command in any school which utilizes 
a Spitz Planetarium 







to prepare its stu- 
dents for the age 
of space. 


For information, write DEPARTMENT C 


SPITZ LABORATORIES, Inc. 


YORKLYN, 


DELAWARE 
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New Supplies 


(Continued from page 74) 


MULTIPURPOSE DUPLICATING UNIT 


Ditto, Inc., Chicago, has introduced a 
revolutionary Masterfax machine which 
performs four office functions: it makes 


direct spirit process masters, offset masters, 
facsimile copies, and it laminates. To make 
direct spirit masters, material to be dupli- 
cated can be typed, written, or drawn 





Serves Four Needs 


directly on the Masterfax sheet, and in- 
serted in the machine with a Masterfax 
carbon. Direct process masters can also be 
made from original copy not prepared on 
Masterfax paper, such as newspaper clip- 
pings, correspondence, and reports. In 
making offset masters, a paper mat is 
included with the original and carbon, 
then the assembly is placed into the ma- 
chine. Within 15 seconds, an offset master 
is ready. The machine also does direct 
facsimile copying of black on white paper 
on any weight or grade of paper, includ- 
ing card stock, gummed labels, and even 
cloth. The machine will also laminate im- 
portant reports and documents with a 


| tough, protective plastic coating within a 


minute. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 068) 


CERAMIC-TILE WALLS 


The cafeteria at St. Benedict’s Prepara- 
tory School, Newark, N. J., has a perma- 
nently warm and friendly atmosphere with 





Attractive Cafeteria 


the new colorful ceramic-tile walls that 
frame athletic trophy cases. Tile pattern 
is a graduated medley by The Mosaic Tile 
Company, with lighter colored tiles pre- 
dominating toward the ceiling. This pro- 
duces a spacious, airy atmosphere in an 
enclosed area. Dagit Associates, Architects, 
of Philadelphia were the designers. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 069) 


NOW! SEE HOW THE 
AMATING, ALL-NEW 


GRADER 


CUTS YOUR SCORING 
TIME TO AN INSTANT 
... GIVES YOU SUPER- 
ACCURATE SCORES ON 
ALL TESTS, QUIZZES, 
HOMEWORK 


BETTER THAN EVER! YOU GET 
FAST, ACCURATE SCORES ON 
PAPERS WITH ANY NUMBER OF 


PROBLEMS—UP TO 95! 

Just set the E-Z Grader slide at 
the total number of problems 
given. Directly below, you’ll in- 
stantly find the percentage score 
opposite the number of wrong 
answers. That’s all there is to 
do... no long, tiring calculation 
... No errors ... no disputes. 
No wonder E-Z Grader is praised 
’round the world by teachers of 
all subjects, all grades, all re- 
porting methods. Get set now for 
years of faster, easier scoring. 
Order your E- Z — er ' S$ 
today! Still only . 1 


NOW EXPANDED & IMPROVED! 


NEW E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 
Instantly and automatically gives 
you accurate percentage average 
of 3 to 17 papers. Your best 
friend at report card time. 
Buy now! 
ORDER TODAY! FULLY 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


COMPANY. 
28999 Gates Mills Blvd., Dept. $ 


Cleveland 24, Ohio 


Please rush me by return mail jostpaid 
E-Z Graders @ $1.00 
E-Z Average Finders @ $1.00 








0 cash (1) check or M.O. 


SAVE! 10% discount on quantity orders 
of 10 or more. SAVE! 
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CLASSIFIED CARD SELECTOR 


The Keysort Selector, a compact sorter 
for Keysort cards, is offered by the Data 
Processing Div., Royal McBee Corp., Port 


Vitairt 


Desk-Top Sorter 


Chester, N. Y. The machine selects cards 
relating to any desired classification with- 
out disturbing the filed order. One entire 
edge of a classification, or combination of 
classifications, may be sorted at each oper- 
ation. The machine accommodates approxi- 
mately 200 cards. Card platform is adjust- 
able to eight positions, depending upon 
card size and whether offset sorting or 
complete removal is needed. Card chase 
and selector head are cast aluminum with 
brushed finish. The selector folds easily for 
storage in a desk drawer. Send for an illus- 
trated brochure. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 070) 


PIANOS FOR THE SCHOOL 


The Style 11 piano for classroom, lounge, 
or home, was introduced to the recent 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators Convention by Everett Piano Co., 
South Haven, Mich. It features extra- 
sturdy backposts to keep the piano in tune 
longer, even when moved frequently for 


Three Models Offered 


school use. A reinforced fallboard, sturdy 
enough for a child to sit upon, has locks 
at both ends. The patented locking top 
prevents foreign objects from getting into 
the piano. A recessed toe block holds 
casters for greater mobility without chang- 
ing height of pedals and keyboard 24 in. 
from the floor. The piano is 4534 in. high 
and 58 in. wide. Two smaller models, a 
console and a spinet, are also offered. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 071) 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS 


TO BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE 
CARDS IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


MARCH, 1960 


a reel triumph 


ANNOUNCING A NEW 


“SCOTCH” BRAND 


MAGNETIC TAPE 
WITH EXCLUSIVE 


= E N Li A R BACKING 


designed for heavy duty use, 
high quality performance 


OW YOU NEED WORRY NO LONGER 
N about fraying, breaking, varying 
tension and other problems that go with 
heavy tape use. “Scorcu” BRAND Mag- 
netic Tape No. 311 is extra tough—de- 
signed for really heavy service in record- 
ing and playback applications requiring 
frequent repeat, continuous play and 
constant handling. 


It’s tear-resistant—withstands severe usage 
and handling, won’t pop or tear if edges 
become nicked or scratched. 


It’s stretch-resistant—fast starts, stops or 
varying drive tension won’t distort or curl 
the rugged backing. 


It’s non-drying—won’t become brittle in 
hot, dry storage. Will not absorb mois- 
ture, perfect for all weather use and long 
time storage. 


Add to this, exclusive Silicone Lubrica- 
tion, impregnated throughout the entire 
coating, to assure the most effective, last- 
ing protection available for your recorder 
heads. Plus the finest of uniform, high 


potency oxides for the perfect sound 
reproduction quality that has made 
“ScoTcH” BRAND famous. 


Packed with every reel of No. 311 is a 
unique new end-of-reel Tape Clip that 
holds tape securely, prevents spilling or 
tangling in handling, storage and ship- 
ment. Colored reels are available, too, in 


four transparent colors: Red, Blue, Green, 
Yellow. 


The price? “Scorcn” sranp No. 311, 
with its professional quality and exclusive 
new TENZAR backing, is priced in the 
same range as standard acetate-backed tapes! 


And, remember—TENZAR backing is an 
exclusive development of the 3M Com- 
pany, whose research pioneered in audible 
range tapes, as well as video and instru- 
mentation tapes. 


See or call your supplier now for “Scorca” 
BRAND Magnetic Tape No. 311 with new 
TENZAR backing. Standard play, 600 
and 1200 foot reels. 


Miinnssora [finine ano JYfanuracturine company 
++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


“ScoTCH” and the Plaid Design are Registered Trademarks of 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export: 99 Park Ave., New York. Canada: London, Ontario. © 1960 3M Co, 
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You can raise $500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(6673% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. EDWIN StoyeE, Dept. CS-3 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 

Age if under 21 

Address 

Organization 


Phone 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


(For more information from advertisers, use the post card on page 85) 





RECORDING TAPE FOR 
LANGUAGE LAB 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 
6, Minn., offers a new recording tape de- 
signed for use in classrooms and language 
labs. Scotch brand No. 311 magnetic tape 
features Tenzar, a new backing material 
that is tear-, stretch-, and moisture-resist- 
ant, yet priced competitively with standard 
acetate-backed tapes. The tape features 
uniform high-potency oxide for full-range 
frequency response and is lubricated with 
a silicone coating for smooth travel past 
recording heads. Available with a different 
color on each edge for simplified dual- 
track recording. Send for free folder and 
test sample. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 072) 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


A new opaque projector from American 
Optical Co., Instrument Div., Buffalo 15, 
N. Y., is the AO Spencer Opaque 1000 
Delineascope. It features all adjustments 
and controls located on the right-hand side 
for easy operation, a new optical pointer, 
and locking platen. The all-glass reflecting 
system combined with a 1000-watt bulb 
produce maximum screen lighting with a 


Lightweight Model 


clear projected image. A cooling system 
keeps the machine cool and protects copy 
from heat. Available in two models: High 
Speed, with an 18-in. focal length; and 
Standard, with a 22-in. focal length. Light- 
weight, sturdy materials are used in the 
projector to give it a total weight of only 
29 pounds. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 073) 


HANG-UP GLUE BOTTLE 


Wilhold Glues, Inc., Los Angeles 31, 
Calif., offers the Petite 114-oz. Glu-bird 
with a cap that will hang on a nail or 
hook. The Colorama spout has an easy 
opening tip that seals tightly to keep glue 
fresh and clean. This glue has many uses 
in the home, school, office, and for the 
hobbies bench. Send for a free how-to-do 
folder. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 074) 


SAFETY PATROL HELMET 


A new plastic helmet, called “Cair-Cap” 
has been introduced for use of school 
safety patrols. Manufactured by Chamber- 
lain Aviation, Inc., Akron, Ohio, the helmet 
is designed to provide a more effective 


In White or Yellow 


warning to motorists to “watch out for 
children,” even under the most adverse 
weather conditions. Made of Fiberglas-re- 
inforced polyester resin to withstand rough 
use, the helmet is available in “highway 
yellow” or high-visibility white. Color is 
formulated into the resin before it is 
molded, so it cannot chip, crack, or peel 
off. The helmets are designed to nest to- 
gether for easy storage. Helmet has a lining 
of sanitary, easily cleaned webbing so it 
can be adjusted to fit any head size. Send 
for price information. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 075) 


FLOOR AND STREET MARKER 


Morgan Adhesives Co., Mactac Div., 
Stow, Ohio, has introduced a tough mate- 
rial with pressure sensitive backing for 
marking highways and floors. The new 
material is reported to be more durable 
than regular marking paints. Called Mac- 
tac, it is as easily cut as paper for any 
desired word, number, or symbol. When 
Mactac is pressed into place, traffic seals 
it tight to pavement or floor. Because 
the material is so thin it is not scuffed 
by snowplow or vehicles. Made in bright 
yellow or white, it is available in stand- 
ard rectagular strips, sheets, or rolls. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 076) 


MIRROR FOR HIDDEN VIEWING 


A See-Thru mirror that reflects on one 
side and can be used for viewing from 
the reverse side, is made by Donnelly- 
Kelley Glass Co., Holland, Mich. The mir- 
ror is useful in experimental classes where 
unseen observations are desirable. The 
mirror functions best when installed with 
one side facing a more dimly lit place. 
When in the bright area, only reflections 
can be seen, but on the other side the 
viewer sees the room as if looking in 
through a window. The mirror is quarter- 
inch plate glass and offered in 25 sizes from 
12 by 12 in. to 30 by 60 in. It is made with 
semi-transparent chrome alloy and has a 
transmission of 8 to 10 per cent with re- 
flectivity of 50 per cent. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 077) 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Winsor & Newton’s Series 7 “Albata”, 


the world’s finest water color brushes, 


are the choice of exacting artists 


because they are painstakingly made 


from finest pure red sable hair. 


the world-wide 
standard 

of IMPORTED quality 
that all can 

afford 


902 BROADWAY, 


Fe ie |) a a 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 





OF THIS NEW CENCO BOOKLET... 
A suggested outline for teaching elementary 
science with recommended apparatus. 


This helpful booklet provides a ready means 

of selecting, by subject matter, apparatus and 
materials needed to initiate or supplement 
elementary science courses. Apparatus listed meets 
the science enrichment intent of NDEA. 

Cenco equivalents of items described in 

the 1959 ‘“‘Purchase Guide”’ 

are indicated. Use this coupon. 


Please send my FREE copy of ELEMENTARY SCIENCE APPARATUS 
—Booklet ES-6. 


Name 


| 

| 

i 

Address. ee | 
| 

| 

l 





City Zone. State. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


A Suhscidiory of Cenro Instruments Corporation 
1718-X Irving Park Road ® Chicago 13, Ill. 
Branches and Warehouses—Mountainside, N. J. 
Boston « Birmingham © Santa Clara e Los Angeles « Tulsa 


Serving education since 1889. Houston « Toronto e Montreal e Vancouver e Ottawa 
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FOR MODERN ADMINISTRATION 


MODEL $224 
LOW-COST SCHOOL 
INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


—— iene 


2-Way Communication and Program Facilities 


* For up to 48 rooms * “All-Call” feature 
* Volume level indicator * Remote mike operation 
* Matching radio and phonograph available 


This compact, precision-built system providing 
low-cost 2-way communication facilities is ideal 
for efficient supervision of all school activities. 
Announcements, speeches and voice messages 
can be made by microphone to any or all rooms 
(up to a total of 48); speech origination from any 
room to the central cabinet is available. Includes 
“All-Call” feature for simple instantaneous 
operation. Has input connections for remote 
microphone, radio, phonograph and tape re- 
corder. Housed in compact, attractive all-steel 
blue-gray cabinet suitable for desk or table. 
When combined with the S404 matching radio- 
phonograph below, a complete centralized school 
sound system is achieved ata remarkably lowcost, 
within the means of even the smallest school. 


MATCHING MODEL $404 

RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH 

Combines perfectly with 

the S224 system. Provides 

complete facilities for the 

distribution and control of 

radio and phonograph pro- 

grams. Includes precision-built FM-AM radio tuner 
and high quality 3-speed record player. The matching 
$404 and S224 units may be stacked compactly to 
conserve desk space. Together, they form a complete 
and versatile sound system offering either communi- 
cation or program facilities at the lowest cost. 


Other RAULAND School Sound Systems are available 
with capacity up to 160 classrooms. RAULAND Public 
Address equipment is also available for auditorium 
and athletic field sound coverage. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg Corporation 
3535 Addison St., Dept. L, Chicago 18, Ill. 
( Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 


We have_________classrooms. 
Name 
School 
Address 
City Zone___ State. 


Title 
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good chalk 


WEBER COSTELLO'S 


P/C ALPHASITE™ 


GOLDEN IVORY SIGHT SAVING CHALK 


A No. 1 dustiess chalk de- 
signed for better seeing. 
Requires least accommo- 
dative effort or eye ad- 
justment. Recommended 
for modern green chalk- 
beards, black chalkboards 
and for other chalkboards 
in color. 


P/C Alphasite is GOOD for your 
chalkboard! It’s free of clay and 
other foreign materials. P/C writes 
smoothly, erases easily, is cleaner 
to use. 


Ornega’ 


CHALKBOARD CHALK IN COLOR 


Created specifically 
for chalkboard use. 
Writes smoothly— 
erases readily and 
completely without 
smudging Won't 
harm the chalkboard. 
Use Omega with 
confidence! 


8 pleasing colors. In longer-lasting 
oversize sticks—12 sticks per box 
of assorted colors or in boxes of 
12 sticks any one color. 


Double-Sewed ERASERS 


Highest quality, long fibre wool 
felt erasers, sewed to hold. Sec- 
tions are bound to each other and 
back by ten separate sewings— 
will outlast cheaper erasers 3-to-1. 
Do a better cleaning job with 
less effort. 


Send for FREE 2-stick samples of P/C 


Alphasite golden ivory chalk and Omega 
colored chalk. Give name, address, school. 


aa eh EaR Ree) Ty he 
ire Tae ee oT 


Monufacturers of: Chalkboard, Chalk, 
Erasers, Art Material, Maps, Globes. 
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New Supplies 


(Continued from page 78) 


LAB TABLE SEATS SIX 


The Tollerton Co., Alliance, Ohio, pre- 
sents a new laboratory table with an over- 
all length of 13 ft. that seats six students. 
All students face in the same direction. 


Has All Lab Outlets 


A lead lined trough requires only one 
outlet. The unit includes three mixing hot 
and cold water faucets, three double gas- 
cocks, three duplex electric outlets, and 
six drawers for students. Model TLM-30- 
180 science table has an open frame con- 
struction. It accommodates complete chem- 
istry laboratory facilities. The table is 
available with either a laminated, North- 
ern hard maple top that is acid resistant, 
or a Tolstone top. Send for further details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 078) 


FILMSTRIP-SLIDE PROJECTOR 


A new filmstrip and slide projector that 
adjusts for manual and semi-automatic op- 
eration is offered by Bell. & Howell, Chi- 
cago 45, Ill. It accommodates 2 x 2-in. 
slides or filmstrips. An Airflow case ele- 
vates projector base for increased cooling 
capacity and gives the unit a narrow con- 
tour for easy carrying and storage. The 


With Storage Case 


Model 724 Specialist projector is available 
with both 750-watt or 500-watt illumina- 
tion. The metallic brown and fawn case is 
made of die-cast aluminum. The case holds 
four filmstrip cans, a spare projector lamp, 
and manual slide changer. A permanently 
attached instruction guide is secured to the 
projector. The unit has a 5-in. {/3.5 anas- 
tigmat lens. Write for price information. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 079) 


CORROSION RESISTANT FLOORING 


Corocrete Terrazzo Flooring, by The 
Ceilcote Co., Cleveland 9, Ohio, features 
extreme corrosion resistance and high 
strength. The new material is described 








THOUGHTS § 
FLOW FREELY 
thru a ! 


MARSH 77 


FELT-POINT PEN 


for pen, ink supply, 
2 extra points $325 


Fine to bold lines... 

gray to solid. At stationers, 
art and school supply 
stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH STENCIL, 97 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. F+42 


For Classroom, Auditorium Use 
A 16mm SOUND FILM COVERING 


THE 


“LIFE OF 
DON BOSCO” 


is now available to school 
and parish organizations. 


Professionally written, produced and en- 
acted, this movie recreates actual events 
from the life of “The Apostle of Youth.” 
It reviews the boyhood of this great saint, 
his many and varied activities as a priest, 
his death and his canonization. The rental 
fee for this 114 hour film is $15 plus trans- 
portation charges. 


ORDER FROM: 


SALESIAN MISSIONS 
FILM DEPT. 


P.O. Box 30 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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ws KINDERGARTEN 


PET VT 


Plan Now for a 
Regular 


KINDERGARTEN 


GRADUATION # 


7 REGULAR ACADEMIC 
STYLE 

7 BLACK, WHITE AND 
ALL COLORS 

4 REASONABLY PRICED 


FOR SALE 
AMPLES AND PRICES 


YW oN REQUEST 


WRITE TODAY! 
For FREE Catalog and Com- 
plete Information and Prices 
on Our Large Selection of 
School Uniforms. 


AUD! N 
236 HIGH STREET 
NEWARK 2, N. J. 


MARCH, 1960 





as physically superior to ordinary terrazzo 
and concrete floors because it is especially 
treated for maximum resistance to ther- 
mal shock and impact, two common 
causes of damage. It is especially recom- 
mended for laboratory installations and 
commercial and _ institutional kitchens 
where flooring must resist acid, alkalies, 
chemicals, solvents, and cleaning agents. 
It can be ordered in a variety of colors 
with silica chips for maximum corrosion 
resistance, or with marble chips for less 
corrosive conditions. For acute corrosion 
areas or rigorous load requirements, the 
manufacturer offers a special membrane 
to minimize cracking. The floor can be 
poured by cement contractors or plant 
maintenance crews. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 080) 


FIBERGLAS CHAIR DESK 


A versatile chair desk with a top that 
can be removed and/or replaced with a 
tablet arm, is made by Brunswick-Balke 
Collender Co., Chicago 5, Ill. The one- 


Large Top or Tablet Arm 


piece, large writing surface is made of 
melamine plastic in a parchment pattern. 
Seat and back is of Fiberglas construction. 
A one-piece understructure is free of cross 
bracing, thus providing complete leg free- 
dom and ease of maintenance. Send for 
complete details on this newest addition 
to the firm’s Contemporary Series. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 081) 


FLAME-RESISTANT 
STAGE CURTAINS 


Du Pont fiame-resistant vinyl stage-cur- 
tain material is now available in four new 
muted finish, solid colors in a velour tex- 
ture to meet the preference of many school 
officials for the unobtrusive velour effect 
in a dull sheen. Garnet, blue, green, and 
gold are the new colors in the standard 
quality Du Pont stage curtaining. The ma- 
terial is engineered to possess permanent 
flame resistance, dimensional stability, and 
economy of maintenance. As proscenium 
curtaining, it has the appearance of pile 
fabric and balances the jeweltone vinyl 
coated glass fabric line of stage curtain 
material in bright hues of higher luster. 
For more information, write to the manu- 
facturer, E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 082) 
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up the ladder 
to a better 

job with 

more money. 
“Erase Without 
a Trace!” 


Get famous 


A.W.Faber 
GRASER STIKe 


The original grey eraser point 
—always best for erasing. 


—used by more 
able secretaries 
than all other 
pencil shaped 
erasers 


combined. 


REG. TM 686.508 


7099B with brush 20c. 7099 with- 
out brush 10c. Insist on the 
original and genuine EraserStik 
with the registered trade mark. 


SAPHIR HAND 
SHARPENER 


works like magic. 
Gives you the correct 
point on your 
EraserStik—then stops 
sharpening. 

If you use i 
one, you need 

the other. Ask 

your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 


Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 


—< 


(For more information from advertisers, use the post card on page #5) 


GAIL SERVICED 5.4. 7099 


AW.FABER ©RASER 


RASERSTIK 


AW.FABER 


1960 DODGE SCHOOL BUS 


The new 1960 Dodge S600 model school 
bus insures safety with such features as 
dual headlights and hydraulic brakes with 
up to 506.34 sq. in. of lining area, and a 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


w 


WERICAN 





FUN-TESTED SWINGS 


PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


For best value, finest quality 
materials and workmanship, 
specify flags and banners in 
these fabrics exclusive with 
DETTRA. 


PARADES AND INDOOR DISPLAY 
GLORY GLOSS—lustrous med- 
ium-weight acetate taffeta 
DURA-LITE NYLON—the ulti- 
mate in durability, lightness 
ROYAL-OAKS—superb, heavy 
“Cordura” rayon 

OUTDOOR FLAGS AND BANNERS 
BULLDOG BUNTING—exceeds 
Govt. specifications 

DURA-LITE NYLON (Outdoors) 
—outwears all others 

Flags in stock or made to order, 
individually or complete outfit 
including pole, ornaments, fringe, 
tassels, stand. 

See your Dettra Dealer for full 
details or write Dept. CS 


For 66 Passengers 


heavy-duty, extra-rigid frame. It accom- 
modates 66 passengers. Body of the school 
bus is made by Superior Coach, Lima, 
Ohio. For more complete information, 
write to Dodge Div., Chrysler Motors, 
Detroit 31, Mich. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 083) 


RUBBER STAMP GRAPHS 


Rubber stamps imprinted with a graph 
pattern are available from Edmund Scien- 
tific Co., Barrington, N. J. They are de- 
signed for stamping graphs on test papers 
for the math, science, or geography class. 
Each stamp is 3 in. square and contains 
100 blocks per square inch. The sturdy 
graph rubber stamp prints clear and ac- 
curate impressions. Priced at $3.00. Order 
direct, postpaid. 


A wonderful variety of 
glider, hobby horse, and con- 
ventional-type swings. All 
super-strong, safety-spaced, 
carefully balanced, and self- 
lubricating. Built for an 
extra-long, fun-filled life. 
Meticulously safety-engi- 
neered down to the last 
countersunk seat bolt. 


SEE OUR COMPLETE LINE 
OF PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


For information, write Dept. L 


2 
FOR 


i. 1, ee 
VY Surkel CTT aly 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


| (For Further Details Circle Index Code 084) 


PAPAL, U.S. 


and SCHOOL FLAGS 


DETTRA 
FLAG CO., INC. 


OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Flagmoker to America 
for more than 50 years. 


(For more information from advertisers, use the post card on page 85) 
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The tempos and arrangements of Russell 
Records were designed to fill every class- 
room need. They have a DEFINITE, UN- 
CLUTTERED, EASY-TO-FOLLOW 
BEAT! Instructions printed on record 
sleeve. 10” 78 rpm records of break- 
resistant plastic. Regular price $1.59 ea. 


MARCH SPECIAL 4 for $5.00 

#710 —Lottie Walked — Rig-A-Jig-Jig — 
Nixie Polka. 

#711 —Bleking — Csebogar — The Wheat 
— Schottische For Four. 

#725 — How D’ye Do My Partner — A Hunt- 
ing We Will Go — Chimes of Dunkirk 
— Jump Jim Crow. 

#726 —Danish Dance of Greeting — | See 
You — Gustaf’s Skoal — Bean Por- 
ridge Hot. 

ORDER NOW! Send cash, check or 

M.O. Special void after 3/31/60. Dept. J-3 


1403 Callens Road, P.O. Box 328, Ventura, Calif. 
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ELECTRIC AND HAND- 
OPERATED DUPLICATORS 


A new line of stencil duplicators has 
been designed by Raymond Loewy for the 
Gestetner Corp., Yonkers, N. Y. The 300 
Series includes a wide range of models, 
both electric and hand operated, to meet 
most duplicating needs. Each machine is 
low-cost and easy to operate, yet combines 
the basic principles of printing: dual cylin- 
ders; oscillating waver rollers; and paste 
ink in a leakproof, collapsible tube. Styled 


Handles 500 Sheets 


for simplicity of operation, the control 
knobs are key-colored for different func- 
tions. Series’ Model 360, equipped with 
many automatic features, holds more than 
500 sheets of paper in the feeding tray for 
uninterrupted run. Any weight of paper 
stock may be used in sheets as large as 
10 x 15 in. It duplicates letterhead-size 
paper from edge to edge. Send for descrip- 
tive brochure. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 085) 


BACK PANEL FOR 
WASHFOUNTAIN 
The stainless steel foot-controlled Duo- 


Washfountain made by Bradley Wash- 
fountain Co., Milwaukee, Wis., may now 


Wall Panel Styling 


be supplied with a back panel which is 
an integral part of the unit. This panel 
extends the width of the bowl interior and 
is the height of the sprayhead. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 086) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS 
TO BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE 
CARDS IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


MARCH, 1960 


You can project for 


Audio-Visual Techniques 
with the Keystone 


You meet every need of group instruction 
with the versatile Keystone Overhead Projector: 


STANDARD SLIDES. Have you seen the 
latest additions to Keystone's vast library 
of educational slides? 
HAND-MADE SLIDES for 
presenting special sub- 
jects, and for enthusi- 
astic group participation. 
TYPEWRITTEN SLIDES— 
clean cut, beautifully 
legible— for lessons, notices, etc. 
POLAROID TRANSPARENCIES projected 
less than 3 minutes after you snap them. 
QUADRUPLE SLIDES—the most convenient 


and by far the most economical way to 
project drawings in series. 


MICRO-PROJECTION; the 
entire class can see a@ mi- 
croscopic subject. 


STRIP FILM shown with the Keystone Over- 
head Projector's powerful illumination. 


2-INCH SLIDES, and 21-inch, 
clear daylight projection by 
750 or 1,000 watt lamp. 


TACHISTOSCOPE— indispensable for ef- 
ficient teaching of reading and spelling. 
Reading rates increase 50% to 75% in 
a few weeks. No teaching procedure has 
ever had such unanimous approval from 
research and controlled experimentation 
(reports on request). 


DISCIPLINE DURING PROJECTION—every teacher knows the problems of a darkened 
room; you use the Keystone Overhead Projector with normal lighting, facing your group. 
Why have a projector that does less? You are invited to have a Dem- 
onstration of the projector that does everything. Write KEYSTONE VIEW 
CO., Meadville, Pa. Since 1892—Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 


KEYSTONE Overhead Projector 


ALL-NEW? 


FoLp-Kin G 
FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLE LINE 


FREE-1960 CATALOG AND DIRECT-TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES 
Kitchen committees, social groups, attention! Direct-from-factory prices — discounts up to 
40% — terms. Churches, Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all organizations. Our new MONROE 
1960 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET TABLES are unmatched for quality, durability, 
convenience, handsome appearance. NEW—completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs, 
“snaps” them rigidly in place. New pedestal and frame construction. 68 models and sizes. 

Ask for our beautiful new catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Folding Chairs, Table 
and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platforms. Send to: 


eek 8696 Church St. 


COLFAX, IOWA 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


FORGE BE 
THe PORES 


this beautiful new catalog 


FREE 


e 16 PAGES; 
e MANY FULL-COLOR PLATES 


CREATIVE designs inspired by talented parents... 
fashioned into SAFE, bonded-quality playground equipment. 


Write today: THE MEXICO FORGE, INC. 


Mexico 3, Pennsylvania 


(For more information from advertisers, use the post card on page 85) 








THE CATHOLIC: UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 


announces 


WORKSHOPS for 1960 
June 10—21 


HIGHER EDUCATION: The Quality 
of College Teaching and Staff 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Religious 
Education through the Program 
of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine 

COUNSELING: Psychological Coun- 
seling in High School and College 

NURSING EDUCATION: Epidemi- 
ology in Nursing 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Teaching 
Foreign Languages in the Modern 

ld 


or 
MUSIC EDUCATION: Music Teach- 
ing Methods and Techniques 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MINOR SEMINARY 
CONFERENCE — May 13, 14, 15 


Emphasis on self-evaluation of seminaries 


For complete information on program, staff, cred- 
its, fees, accommodations, and application form, 
write to ROY J. DEFERRARI, DIRECTOR OF WORK- 
SHOPS, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 





RUSSIAN HIGH-SCHOOL 
SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS 


Send for fascinating translation of actual 


Soviet tenth year final examinations in physics, 
chemistry, algebra, geometry. With it you get 
—also free—detailed guide for applying Title 
III funds (National Defense Education Act) 
to purchase of classroom science materials; 
plus illustrated catalog of tested, educator- 
approved science-teaching aids for all age 
groups, produced exclusively by 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. M-120 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





AAA 








ODERN 
DYNAMIC 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 
ACTIVITIES 
to music 


for Primary Grades HONOR 
Elementary Grades 
High School Girls 













YOUR PARTNER RECORDS 
Box C, , Freeport, N. Y. z 
AAA 





BIKE PARKING RACK 


Bicycle racks constructed of heavy steel 
piping are made by American Playground 
Device Co., Anderson, Ind. The racks are 


In Several Sizes 


arranged for portable use or permanent 
setting in concrete. The racks are fabricated 
of 1%-in. galvanized steel pipe with heavy- 
duty fittings that are tested to more than 
50,000 Ib. tenstile strength. Four sizes ac- 
commodate 22, 33, 44, and 66 bicycles. 

| Write for more information on this mod- 
erately priced item. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 087) 


TEACHER’S AIDS 


A graphic presentation of “The Story of 
Paint” is a learn-by-doing kit from Models 
of Industry, Inc., Berkeley, Calif. With the 
materials and handbooks supplied, students 
can actually perform experiments illustrat- 
ing basic paint science. Some of the 75 
possible activities are: making carbon black 
pigment, tests of abrasion and toughness, 
and finding the specific gravities of liquids. 
The reasonably priced kit has the technical 
approval of the National Paint, Varnish, 
and Lacquer Assn. Send for complete 
| details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 088) 


A visual education aid is the “Elemen- 
tary Science Laboratory,” offered to grade 
| school teachers by the Coca-Cola Bottling 
| Co. The kit includes three-dimensional 
cardboard models for six displays: earth 
in space, communication by sound and 
light, weather, magnetism, and _ living 
things; a “take-home” kit for pupils, and 
teacher’s guides. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 089) 





DIPLOMAS 


WITH MODERN DIPLOMA CASES 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PHILIP and MARGARET BITTEL 


AVON, CONNECTICUT 





Largest dealers in finest traditional and contemporary Christian art 


CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 


FREE Mail Order Catalog 





Ue 


Blauvelt 6, New York C= 





| 
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CHURCH wo SCHOOL 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


© Changeable-letter Directory and 
Announcement Boards 

@ Chalk Boards . . . Cork Boards 

© Name Plates and Signs 

@ Choice of Wood and Metal 
Frames & Including Stainless 
Steel 


@ Outdoor and Indoor Style 
WRITE TODAY for free literature. 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 
311 N. Desplaines St., Dept. CSJ., Chicago 6, ill. 











World Famous 
ED DURLACHER 
helps you teach 


Rhythms, Square 
Dancing, Couple Dances, 
Play Party Games, Physical 
Fitness Activities, Marches, 
Rope Skipping. 


ASSISTANT 
NEEDED ? 







Send for free brochure 


Send 


for free 
Brochure on Balt 'ae Oey Vad laa eee) din) 
Instructional 


Records for 


all grades Box 


Freeport, N. Y. 








Catholic Book & Supply Co. 


For These 
Catholic School Book Services: 


+ Catholic library books of all publishers. 
2. Select, up-to-date lists of general books recom- 


mended for Catholic elementary and high 
schools. 
3. Liberal discounts; additional quantity discounts. 
4 


- Complete text book service for Catholic elemen- 
tary schools including dictionaries. 


Send Us Your Order Today 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 











CLIP-ON 
SCHOOL 
TIES 


of Grossgrain 
Ribbon in actual 
schoo! colors. 7 
inches long. 


only 30¢ each 


in lots of 100 
Postpaid 


The 
Insignia Mart 


703 Broadway 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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tS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


The index and digest of advertisements below are provided for your convenience in requesting 
free product information, catalogs and literature offered by the advertisers and by manv- 
focturers listed in New Products and Literature. Te obtain this information or literature, 
encircle code numbers, sign the card and mail. Your request will receive prompt attention. 


Code 
No. 
20 
31 
32 
33 
34 


35 


Optical Company 
School vision screening test 


American Playground Device Co... 82 
Playground and swimming pool 


equipment 

Apsco 

Pencil sharpeners 

School uniforms 
Benziger Brothers 
Catholic school textbooks 
Diplomas, free samples 


Broderick Company, 
Physical education suits 


Bruce Publishing Company..3rd cover 
History texts and word learning 
Buckstaff 

Library furniture 

Playground equipment 


Dealers in traditional and 
contemporary Christian art 


Book 
St. Josephs Missal 


Boek jobbers serving Catholic 
schools exclusively. Free circular 


1960 workshops 


Religious all occasion cards 


Davenport 
Church and school bulletin boards 


Code 


No. 
324 


325 


326 


Dettra Flag Company 
Papal, U. S. and school flags 


‘apa 
Ditto, Incorporated 
Duplicators and workbooks 


Free Handwriting Kit 


Exec Mfg. Co., Esterbrook Pen Co... 68 
Paste Pen 


Seoring time cut 


Number program in beginning 
arithmetic 


Graflex, Inc. 
Tape recorder and filmstrip. 
Slide projector 


Grama, Gee conc cc cece ccccss 4 
Girl's student uniforms and 
blouses. 


Kindergarten graduation caps 
& gowns 


Hammond Organ Company 
Organs 


Maintenance supplies 
Hunter Douglas Aluminum Div. 


Kenedy & Sons, P. J.............. 54 
Free teacher aid 


literature offered in this issue. 


338 343 348 
334 339 344 359 


whose code numbers | have encircled, to send 


OOL JOURNAL 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please ask the manufacturers, 
me the information, catalogs, or product 


THE CATHOLIC SCH 
400 North Broadway, 


March, 1960 


whose code numbers | have encircled, to send 
or product !iterature offered in this issue. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 
400 North Broadway, 


Please ask the manufacturers, 
me the information, catalogs, 
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USE THESE CARDS 


venience in requesting product information, Continued 
catalogs, and literature from advertisers and (Continued) 
firms listed in this issue. 
Page | Code 
No. 
Marsh Co., Felt Point Pen Div. 379 
Marsh “77” Felt Point Pen Art materials 


.. Weber Costello Co............ eos & 
Chalk and erasers 


Winsor and Newton, Inc.......... 79 
Dictionaries Water color brushes 


World Book Company... 84 
Playground equipment Spelling skills 
Minneseta Mining & Mfg. Co..... 77 Zaner-Bloser Company 10 
New magnetic tape New, improved handwriting sorles 
Monroe Co., The 


pred 9 IM 
apge}sog 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Tile Murals 


Society for Visual Education, Inc... 
Gym suits Art Prints 


Signet and Mentor books Paulist Press .......... ieoemanes 


Bible Pamphlets 
Noble and Noble Publisher, Inc... 68 
Catholic school writing series 


"SIM ‘L SOAMOMIIW ‘ZLLL “ON Hue S8DID 48414 


1VWW Ald3aad SSANISNGA 


890% “ON *°G “O'd 
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Rauvland-Borg Corp., 


Intercommunication system 


Uniforms and accessories 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 


Div. Royal McBee Corp 
Standard typewriters 


: = Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 
‘ Recording Tape 
; a American Optical Co., Instrument 


Division 2. cccccccccccccccccccece 
Opaque Projector 
Withold Glues, Inc. . 


Glue 
Russian high-school science 
examinations Chamberlain Aviation, Inc........- 


Safety Helmet 
Dictionary program — Adhesives Co., Mactac 


Sexton & Company, Inc., =. fea Floor Marker 


Quality foods 


Sno-White Garment Mfg. Co..... -. 14 
Tailored uniforms 
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20th Century typewriting 


$$: 8 


Planetariums 


Teaching helps 


E. 1. Du Pont De Nemours & Co.... 


Physical fitness activities to music Curtain Material 


Fund raising plan 


Tangley Oaks Educational Center. . . 
Free booklet “Story Telling’ 


I, ican sc vestensnn 59 


lawn mowers 
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Underwood Corp. 
Complete line of business 
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Warp Publishing Company 
Review workbooks for music 
classes 
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WIDELY ADOPTED AMERICAN HISTORY TEXTS 
The American His tory Gories 


The Sisters of Mercy, Brooklyn, New York 


Fourth grade 
AMERICA, LAND OF PROMISE 


Considers European backgrounds and traces New World 
development of Spain, France, Holland, and Sweden; 
gives prominence to the work of early missionaries. 

$2.96 


Fifth grade 
AMERICA, LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


From English settlements to the end of the Revolutionary 
war, it weaves in the part played by the Church and 
Catholics in the events of the times. $3.36 


Sixth grade 
AMERICA, LAND OF PROGRESS 


From the period immediately after the Revolutionary 
War to the close of the Civil War, paying close attention 
to the rapid growth of the Church. $3.72 


Seventh grade 


AMERICA, LAND OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Covers the history of our country from the days of 
“reconstruction” to the present times with new informa- 
tion on Catholic educators and authors; television; 
progress in science; religious, social, and cultural ad- 
vancement. World War II is told in greater detail; 
data on Communism includes the revolts in Poland, 
Hungary, and Vietnam. $3.84 


Eighth grade 
Revised and brought up-to-date 


AMERICA, LAND OF DEMOCRACY 


Up-to-date through the Eisenhower administration, it 
gives a glimpse into the world of tomorrow. Includes the 
Supreme Court decision regarding segregation, the mer- 
ger of the A.F.L.-C.1.0., the Geneva Conference, and 
the latest developments in the world situation. A com- 
plete review of American history it is an excellent 
portrayal of the American way of life. $3.96 


Teacher’s key available for each text, 50 cents each. No charge on adoption. 


TEACHING SPELLING MORE EFFECTIVELY 


Revised Edition Now Available in Cloth or Paper Binding 


Leatning Words 


By James A. Fitzgerald, Ph.D., and Patricia A. Fitzgerald, M.A. 


The recently revised Learning Words is now available in 
a sturdy cloth-bound edition as well as the economical 
paper binding. 

Learning Words represents a superior method of teach- 
ing spelling in grades two through eight, presented ac- 


cording to the best pedagogy and based on scientific 
research. 


Some features of the new revised edition are: 


@ Specifice directives are given in each book for the 
program to be followed on every day of the week. 


@ Weekly exercises in phonetics are given in the second 
grade book. Phonetic aids are also presented in the 
succeeding books. 


Ample exercise material has been added. 


In the lower grades, new words are introduced through 
lively anecdotes. 


e@ There are many new illustrations, including two-color 
pictures in the second grade book. 


Workbooks, grades 2 through 8 (two editions, manuscript or cursive for grade 2) 56 cents each 
Cloth edition, grades 2 through 8, $1.96 each 


TEACHER’S MANUAL for LEARNING WORDS 


The teacher’s manuals suggest procedures for making this a 
spelling curriculum, and explain effective methods. 

Workbooks: Manual fro grades 2.4, 50 cents; manual for grades 5.8, 50 
cents. — Cloth edition: Manual for grades 2 through 8, $1.00. — Manuals 


free on adoption of text. 


Teaching Aids for Spelling by James A. Fitzgerald 


THE TEACHING OF 
SPELLING 


Covers all problems associated with 
the teaching of spelling, integrating 
the teaching of spelling with recent 
trends in education. 

$3.25 


and procedures 


A BASIC LIFE SPELLING 
VOCABULARY 


Companion to The Teaching of 
Spelling. Clearly discusses bases 
in selecting and 
grading words for effective teaching. 


$3.50 





